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A SONG IN THE NIGHT. 


SING, oh sing, for the night is dark, and the 
dawning tarries long, 

And the woe of the land of shadowing wings 
is stilled by the sound of song. 

There is never a light on the land to-night, 
there is never a star in the sky, 

Only the glance of the lightning’s lance and 
the white waves leaping high. 


‘¢ Where winter’s rcyal robe of snows 
And knightly corselet gleam, 

Lie hid the fragrance of the rose, 
The music of the stream, 


‘* Waiting until the days shall bring, 
From out the golden south, 

The fairy prince to find the spring, 
And kiss her on the mouth. 


‘* He comes, although he tarries long; 
And then, my heart, ah then 

The stream shall sing the hills among, 
The rose shal] bloom again.”’ 


Sing, oh sing, for the words are sweet and the 
night is full of fear, 

The nameless terror that flies abroad in the 
darkness draws anear; 

The pale sea cries to the murky skies, and 
the sword of a song alone 

Can sever the spell that the powers of hell 
o’er the tortured earth have thrown. 


‘* By her fairy lover kissed, 

She from happy dreams shall waken, 
When the shining silver mist 

Winds of dawn to gold have shaken. 


‘* When she wakes across the hills 
Swift shall dart the happy swallow, 
And the golden daffodils 
Dance in every misty hollow. 


‘* When the glory of her eyes 

Meets his eyes that shine above her, 
Music clear and glad shall rise 

Sweet from lawn and leafy cover. 


‘* Far through an enchanted land, 
Where the winds with song are laden, 

They shall wander, hand in hand, 
Happy youth and happy maiden. 


** Westward, ever westward drawn, 

Birds and blossoms with them bringing, 
They shall follow with the dawn 

Till they hear the sea’s wild singing.” 


Soft sighs the breeze, and stars in the east 
grow pale, 

Shines far on the seas a boat with a silver sail, 

Silver buds on the trees and a silver song in 
the vale. 


‘* Away, away, by creek and bay, 
Their fairy bark they steer, 
One long delight, by day and night, 
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The sea-birds swing on tireless wing, 
The waves, with rhythmic beat, 
Forevermore along the shore 
Their world-old song repeat. 
And,borne on winds afar, 
The silver echoes fill 
The vault of heaven from star to star, 
The earth from hill to hill.’’ 


Sing, ch sing, for the night is past, the sun 
shines over the sea, 

And the heart of the world is a song of love 
and hope for the days to be; 

The terror that flies through the midnight 
skies and the powers of the dark are 


gone ; 
Till the music fills: the echoing hills, heart of 
my heart sing on! 
Longman’s Magazine. D. J. ROBERTSON. 


TO ANNETTE. 


O’ER what wild abyss of trackless starry 
spaces, 

Far beyond the farthest orbs of night, 

Where the soul of man in'visions wandering 
Finds no home, no resting-place, no haven, 
Whither, darling, hast thou taken flight ? 


Oh, our own one! oh, our loved one! oh, our 
lost. one! 

One poor moment from this bitter ‘* Now,”’ 

Hand to hand, and heart to heart we held 
thee; 

One brief moment more, and hands and 
hearts are empty; 

Where art thou? 


From the darkness, from the silence, the re- 
moteness, 

Of the life of earth and sense and sight, 

Lo! we call upon thee through the fast-closed 
portals, — 

Call upon thee with old words of longing! 

Child of Light! 


Hear us! though the veil be thick with shad- 
owy blackness ; 

Though to span the awful gulf the wings of 
Thought should taint : 

Heaven and Hell, and Life and Death, are 
all too weak to sunder 

Soul from soul when Love would bridge the 
distance, — 

Hear, sweet saint ! 


Mothers, sisters, brothers, friends, we call 
thee! 

Earthward once more turn thy footsteps on 
the starry stair ; 

Whisper peace in midnight dreams and day: 
light visions, 

Tell us that though Life be fleeting, Love is 
deathless, 

Here, or there! 

BRYAN CHARLES WALLER. 





Through all the golden year. 


January, 1890. Temple Bar. 
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OFFICIAL POLYTHEISM IN CHINA. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

OFFICIAL POLYTHEISM IN CHINA. 

THE Pekin Gazette, which was estab- 
lished in the year gtt of the Christian 
era, has been regularly published since 
1351 A.D., and is at the present time 
edited by a committee of six members of 
the Academy of Han Lin. Not only is it 
by far the oldest newspaper in the world, 
but it also is infinitely more instructive 
and interesting than all other existing 
official gazettes taken together. To the 
student of Oriental statecraft in partic- 
ular, the yellow volumes in which these 
gazettes, translated into English, are 
bound up and issued annually, should be 
of remarkable value. For here, in the 
formal record of all the important ordi- 
nances, ceremonies, proceedings, judg- 
ments, opinions, and transactions of the 
Chinese government, we can see partially 
unfolded the working constitution of the 
greatest native Asiatic empire and the 
oldest empire in the world; we can follow 
the movement of the administrative wheels 
and obtain a glimpse of the system upon 
which the machinery is constructed. It 
becomes thus possible to form some 
trustworthy conception of the principles 
that underlie this vast organization — un- 
questioned authority ; lofty ostentation of 
public morality; the affectation of pro- 
found reverence for churches, rituals, and 
all things pertaining to divinity; deep 
respect for tradition and ancestral usage 
coupled with steady encouragement of 
classic learning; entire religious tolera- 
tion conjoined with the peremptory asser- 
tion of civil supremacy; provincial home 
rule controlled, at least in form, by a 
vigilant and despotic central executive; 
in short, the continuous experience of 
many ages applied to the management by 
a foreign dynasty of miscellaneous tribes 
and races and an immense mixed popula- 
tion. Weare shown, of course, only the 
external aspect of things; we probably 
see no more than an astute and carefully 
calculating government thinks expedient 
to disclose. And we may assume that 
nowhere are the arcana imperii more 
strictly withheld, so that the reality may 
be safely guessed to be very different 
from the outward published aspect of 
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affairs. Nevertheless, in this ample chron- 
icle of current events and transactions, in 
the notifications and orders, in their style 
and their substance, we can recognize a 
Leviathan government in full play and 
power, dealing in a masterful and appar- 
ently successful fashion with at least one 
problem that has long troubled the world, 
and still occasionally perplexes even En- 
ropean statesmen. 

In Europe the relations of a State to 
religion have been usually determined 
only after much conflict over the issues 
involved ; the balance of power has taken 
many centuries to adjust. In western 
Asia the position was fixed by Islam — 
that is, by intolerant uniformity ; in India 
political anarchy and a wondrous confu- 
sion in things divine were prevailing when 
the English came in to solve the question 
by cutting off all connection with spiritual- 
ities. Whereas in China the civil power 
still holds a third and very different 
course; it not only tolerates all religions 
equally, but has placed them all under its 
own direct jurisdiction; the emperor is 
supreme pontiff as well as supreme gov- 
ernor. Here we may see verified the say- 
ing of Hobbes, that the religion of the 
Gentiles is a part of their polity, and no- 
where have his principles found stronger 
illustration than in the practice of the 
Chinese government. ‘Temporal and 
spiritual,” said he, “are but two words 
brought into the world to make men see 
double, and to mistake their lawfu! sover- 
eign;” an error that would be very speed- 
ily corrected by the Board of Worship at 
Pekin, which steadily upholds the subor- 
dination, as by God’s law, of the ghostly 
powers to the visible sovereignty. This 
political philosophy combines naturally 
with a profound contempt for the popular 
superstitions, disguised under an impos- 
ing display of external respect for all 
forms of religion; and thus we may arrive 
at some conception of the attitude of the 
Chinese government towards belief and 
worship, as it seems to be reflected in the 
Pekin Gazette. 

The Gazette deals indifferently with 
science and theology, with public instruc- 
tion and superstitious usages, with the 
latest European inventions and the most 
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primitive forms of worship. Rules for 
competitive examinations and the confer- 
ment of educational degrees alternate with 
regulations for sacrifice and orders for the 
deification of local worthies; high civil 
and military officers are promoted and 
decorated in life or after death indiffer- 
ently; the establishment of free schools, 
the launching of steamships, irrigation 
works, post roads, legal decisions, the 
appointment of imperial concubines, ap- 
pear in company with orders touching the 
propitiation of ghosts, the worship of 
spirits, the canonization of notables, and 
the promotion of efficacious divinities. 
We find decrees awarding incense sticks 
to river gods, tablets and titles to wonder- 
working shrines; prescribing the ritual 
for dead heroes, for deified abstractions, 
and for the deities who preside over State 
departments, natural forces, or human 
duties —over war, wind, or patriotism. 
The frequent references to ancestor wor- 
ship and the offerings to the dead show 
the universality of these aboriginal cus- 
toms; the decrees regulating the incarna- 
tion of the Buddhist lamas recognize 
officially the great mystery of the trans- 
migration of souls. From the commixture 
of human with divine duties and actions, 
works and ways, reflected by these mis- 
cellaneous notifications, we may plainly 
discern the working of a government 
which draws no fine metaphysical distinc- 
tions in treating the superintendence and 
authoritative direction of all beliefs and 
worships, the humblest as well as the 
highest, as an important department of 
imperial administration. Nor need we go 
back to a classical dictionary, or collect 
from all parts of the outlying world the 
grotesque fancies and practices of savage 
tribes, for evidence and examples of the 
connection between primitive and poste- 
rior forms of natural religion. We have 
here the chief stages and steps in religious 
evolution officially recorded and authenti- 
cated ; we see the civil power dispassion- 
ately patronizing the whole series of 
beliefs and institutions, on the sole condi- 
tion of retaining supreme authority over 
all of them. 

In seiecting, from this point of view, a 
few out of many notifications in the Ga- 
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settes of the last seven or eight years, we 
may begin with a report that illustrates 
the widespread notion, which lies at the 
root of all ghost worship, that the spirits 
of those who after death are left without 
the proper obsequies must be laid at rest 
by propitiation. This belief may be sup- 
posed to be as old as the time when men 
first began to bury, burn, or otherwise 
dispose of their dead kinsfolk or compan- 
ions; and in China, where the wandering 
ghosts and hungry demons are innumer- 
able, it is probably one of the original 
ideas out of which has been developed the 
paramount importance attached to the 
rights of sepulture. The present example 
is furnished by an incident of the French 
war against China in 1884. 

The military high commissioner at 
Canton writes that in the recent campaign 
on the Tonquin frontier a terrible pesti- 
lence broke out among the troops, who 
were obliged to live in holes dug in the 
ground in order to avoid the large shes 
that burst over them. From ten to twenty 
thousand men died and were “laid in 
flocks like sheep ” in great pits. 


The memorialist would venture to remark 
that the soldiers in question, who were doing 
their duty in the ranks of battle and went 
forth on distant service with their lances on 
their shoulders, were the victims of a malig- 
nant poison, and died one after another, 
phantom fires playing over their lonely graves 
in a distant land into which their bones were 
thrown. The officers and men returning from 
Tonquin as they passed through Kuangsi, 
were unanimous in asserting that the cries of 
the ghosts of their dead men could be heard 
in the still watches of a cloudy night. Al- 
though their case may differ from that of sol- 
diers killed in battle, they nevertheless gave 
their lives for their country, and are there- 
fore certain of a place in his Majesty’s com- 
passionate heart. 


In these circumstances it is proposed to 
require the regimental commanding off- 
cers to send up a list of all those who 
perished in this way, so that they may 
share in the marks of compassionate dis 
tinction already accorded to the soldiers 
who were killed in action. It is added 
that their omission has caused a feeling 





of disappointment in the army generally; 
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and the object of the report is to obtain 
equal honors for those who died on ser- 
vice with those who were killed in action ; 
but the reason stated is the necessity of 
appeasing unhonored ghosts. A subse- 
quent Gazette announces that the com- 
mander-in-chief in Hunan has allotted the 
rent of lands towards defraying the cost of 
periodical rites performed to the memory 
of men who fought and died under his 
command. He himself has never allowed 
the anniversary to pass without sacrificing 
to the spirits of his departed companions- 
in-arms, 

In this context may perhaps be placed, 
as relating to military hygiene, a decree 
exhibiting the imperial concern for the 
health as well as for the spirits of the Chi- 
nese army. The decree reviews and 
commends a report of measures taken to 
chastise certain rebels in Hainan, confers 
upon the general, as a special decoration, 
a white jade thumb-ring and a dagger 
hilted with jade, and concludes thus : — 


In view of the pestilential character of the 
country, as described by the Governor-Gen- 
eral, in which operations are being carried on, 
her Majesty the Empress has been pleased to 
order that ten boxes of the pills known as 
ping an tan, or the pill of peace and tran- 
quillity, which have been prepared for Impe- 
tial use, be bestowed on the officers and men 
of the force. These pills will be distributed 
by General Feng Tzutai, who will proclaim 
the Imperial will to the army under his com- 
mand. 


But since ten pill-boxes would scarcely go 
far against epidemic sickness among 
troops serving in unhealthy districts, it 
may be conjectured that her Majesty re- 
lied principally upon the honorific or pos- 
sibly miraculous effects to be anticipated 
from this benevolent issue of medicine 
from her private dispensary. 

If demon worship develops out of the 
fear of malignant ghosts, the following 
extract carries us a little further along the 
connecting line of superstitious usages. 
A memorial from the governor of For- 
mosa describes an outburst of pestilence 
in the island, where the savage tribes, 
who suffered severely from the disease, 
“endeavored, according to their ordinary 
Custom, to avert it by putting people to 
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death.” The victims were Chinese; their 
heads were exposed in front of the 
houses of the murderers; and these out- 
rages became so frequent in parts of the 
island as to be suppressed only after a 
petty war. Here we have one of the earli- 
est forms of sacrifice and expiation rep- 
resenting the belief, which seems to be 
indigenous among all primitive societies, 
that some virulent plague, like the small- 
pox in India, is the literal embodiment of 
the wrath of an offended demon, who goes 
about like a wild beast seeking what he 
may devour, and whose hunger must be 
satiated by victims. In a later stage of 
the same belief we have the formal human 
sacrifice, when the victim is offered up 
according to settled ritual or custom. But 
the simple random killing of the first 
comer seems in the beginning to be suffi- 
cient; for in certain parts of India a 
mysterious and apparently aimless murder 
may be occasionally explained as the ful- 
filment of a secret vow to one of the 
fiercer divinities. From the expiatory 
assassinations of the Formosa savages, 
and from the universal Chinese practice 
of leaving out food to appease a ghost’s 
hunger, up to the annual offerings and 
libations made by the Chinese emperors, 
to the sacrificial feasting and commemo- 
rative sharing of food, one may venture to 
trace in long succession the genealogy and 
gradual refinement of a natural religious 
idea. 

That the plain unvarnished worship of 
ghosts, demons, and animals may be traced 
upward to the higher forms of anthro- 
pomorphic religion, is a well-known and 
well-evidenced theory, supported by the 
survival in the later stages of some incon- 
gruous habit or function obviously belong- 
ing to the earlier conceptions. A curious 
article in the Gazetfe- seems to indicate 
that in China, as elsewhere, a man may 
be duly divinized according to advanced 
spiritual notions, while he retains an attri- 
bute or symbolic name that probably points 
backward to some anterior adoration of 
him under an animal form. 

The governor-general at Foochow re 
ports receipt of a petition with regard to 
a temple erected to the honor of one K6 
Chang Kéng, canonized as the “ White 
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Divine One,” whose Taoist synonym is 
the White Jade Toad. 


This individual was born in the Sung dy- 
nasty, and was skilled in literature and the 
art of medicine. In 1881 he was found re- 
sponsive to prayer, and on application to his 
Majesty he was invested by imperial decree 
with the title of Divine Aider. Last year a 
long drought prevailed in the province, but 
after gatherings for prayer had taken place at 
his temple a bountiful rain was vouchsafed. 
The petitioners crave from his Majesty the 
bestowal of a votive tablet upon this saint, 
together with an additional title and the enrol- 
ment of his name on the list of worthies to 
whose manes sacrifice is offered. 


The prayer: is granted by decree; and 
thus, if any conjecture may be hazarded 
upon the indications afforded by such 
passages in the Gazette, the White Jade 
Toad of Taoism mounts higher in the 
order of divinities, becoming identified 
with a saint, assuming new titles and 
attributes that tend to disguise a humble 
or merely symbolic origin, and gradually 
dissolving connection with an obscure and 
somewhat ill-favored animal. The toad 
is understood to have originally earned 
divine honors by his reputed power of 
living for centuries, and by certain mirac- 
ulous qualities which he thereby acquires. 
The Frog god of China is known to be 
the symbolical impersonation, by an easy 
association of ideas, of rain. It is clear 
that divine animals often become entan- 
gled in many accidental and arbitrary ways 
with legendary men ; and since the fancies 
and queer incidents out of which fables 
shoot up among primitive folk are end- 
less, any single explanation of animal wor- 
ship must be utterly inadequate. One 
can only say that it is characteristic of the 
primitive races of man to feel an instinc- 
tive affinity with the creatures around 
them; their strong belief in the inter- 
changeability of shape and habits between 
man and other animals may almost be 
thought to come from a kind of reminis- 
cence of a common origin and cousinhood. 
Their minds accept no sheer division 
between monkeys and men, or between 
the manners of a bear and of some rude 
hunter clothed ina bearskin. Any acci- 
dent or apparition would convert these 
floating impressions into the realization 
of the presence of a familiar spirit in some 
animal; while the very common belief 
that the souls of living as well as dead 
persons transfer themselves frequently 
into animal bodies may account for many 
of the complex worships and some of the 
mythical descents. -But in China the 
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various shapes and significations of pop 
ular religion appear to be singularly com- 
plicated and interfused. The intelligent 
Chinese layman is understood to define 
his ordinary attitude towards the religions 
of his country by explaining that, not 
being a priest, he belongs personally to 
none of them, and consults impartially any 
saint or god, shrine or temple, whose 
response may be expected to remedy his 
grievance or fulfil his desire. Nor do the 
divine persons or emblems remain at- 
tached to a single liturgy ; they are occa- 
sionally found crossing over into another 
rite, taking the higher or lower attributes 
and metamorphoses that are implied by 
the particular cult or conception ; and rep- 
resenting different religious constituencies 
accordingly. 

It is obvious, however, that at a period 
when the productive forces of natural 
religion are in full vigor, a government 
which tolerates and even encourages a 
fantastic polytheism —undertaking only 
to regulate its practical operation, to run 
the spiritual electricity along manageable 
wires — must maintain strict watch over 
the manufacture and circulation of mar- 
vels, and upon pretenders to supernatural 
energy. The Gazette furnishes frequent 
examples of very vigorous dealing with 
unauthorized religious movements, such 
as are apt to breed tumults and sedition in 
all times and countries, particularly where 
the deities take an active part in all human 
enterprise. A bureaucracy which identi- 
fies the supernatural element so closely 
with administration must be prepared to 
find supernaturalism meddling with poli- 
tics, and cannot afford to overlook the 
efflorescence of disorderly enthusiasm. 
According to Hobbes, the “ feare of power 
invisible, feigned by the mind or imagined 
from tales publiquely allowed, is Religion; 
not allowed, Superstition.” And “he that 
presumes to break the Law upon his own 
or another’s dream or pretended Vision, 
or upon other fancy of the power of Invisi- 
ble Spirits than is permitted by the Com- 
monwealth, leaveth the Law of Nature, 
which is a certain offence, and followeth 
the imagery of his own or another private 
man’s brain.” These somewhat cynical 
maxims of the Leviathan have.apparently 
been adopted as guiding principles by the 
philosophic rulers at Pekin, where short 
and summary ways are taken against the 
disturbers, upon any such pretext, of 
public order. 

A memorial from the Governor of Kneichow 
reports the capture in that province of the 
chief of a seditious gang, and his execution. 
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He was by trade a carpenter, who picked up 
in a ruined temple a mutilated book of incan- 
tations, and set up as a healer of diseases by 
the recitation of charms. He placed in his 
room a bowl of pure water, before which he 
engaged in worship, morning and evening, 
and further took to himself twelve disciples, 
who used to join him in daily worship. Hav- 
ing imbued these disciples with a number of 
theories and told them false stories which they 
took to be true, he ordered them each to take 
to themselves twelve other disciples, that 
these might again augment their numbers and 
raise a large following. Eventually it was 
decided to organize a rising, but before the 
movement could be well matured it came to 
the notice of the authorities, 


who executed the unfortunate carpenter 
on the spot, leaving it doubtful whether 
the story of the intended rising was not 
invented as an excuse for getting rid of 
an enthusiast. 

But in 1887 a religious impostor suc- 
ceeded in stirring up an actual outbreak, 
which was put down by troops after a fight 
in which the leader of the insurgents was 
taken and immediately decapitated. From 
the subsequent examination of some pris- 
oners before the judicial commissioners it 
appeared 


that Chao the Ogre, as he styled himself, had 
persuaded his followers that he was gifted 
with supernatural powers and was in affinity 
with the spirit of a certain mountain. He 
told them that he could make fighting men 
and horses out of paper, and that he pos- 
sessed a charm which, if eaten, would enable 
the partaker to do without food. 


The inquiry closed with the decapitation 
of the witnesses as soon as their state- 
ments had been recorded; and although 
the imperial decree commends highly the 
promptitude of the local authorities, yet 
to those versed in the methods of Ori- 
ental officialism this remarkable alacrity 
in taking off heads suggests an uneasy 
suspicion that some tangible grievance or 
maladministration lay at the bottom of the 
commotion. 


The Governor-General of Chihli reports 
that, in obedience to imperial edict, he has 
succeeded in capturing certain members of a 
heterodox sect, who have been in the habit of 
worshipping an imaginary being, and unset- 
tling the public mind by other superstitious 
observances. The ringleaders of the sect, 
when examined, stated that their society was 
divided into four branches, named after the 
four cardinal points, and met together four 
times a year for worship. Nothing beyond 
this otk be established against the sect... . 
The two ringleaders have been sentenced, 
according to the law on the subject, to be sent 
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to Urumtsi as slaves to the soldiery; the rest 
to punishments less severe. 


In this condition of the public mind, 
when the unbounded credulity of a vast 
population has to be humored and yet to 
be controlled, a prudent government will 
look closely to the promulgation of the 
laws against contraband wonder-working. 
The Gazette publishes a memorial froma 
member of the Court of Censors, referring 
to the laws enacted by the present imperial 
dynasty in severe prohibition of supernat- 
ural stories intended to delude the masses, 
and interdicting “ the fabrication of heter- 
odox and strange wonders by a vicious 
priesthood for the bewilderment of simple 
folk.” His Majesty’s attention is then 
drawn to a great assemblage of men and 
women that is held at a certain temple, 
where it is given out that the genii gather 
together, and where women sit at night in 
the corners of the building in order to see 
fairies. All this, the memorialist declares, 
is clean against faith and morals; and he 
asks “how, in the centre of enlightenment 
and civilization, can such doings be toler- 
ated?” Upon this a decree issues, con- 
demning and prohibiting them. 


The fabrication of legends by the Buddhist 
and Taoist priesthood for the beguilement 
of the multitude, as well as the admission of 
women into the temple for the purpose of 
burning incense, are alike prohibited by law. 


Returning to the orthodox views and 
practices, we may observe that the general 
aim and tendency of the Gazette notices 
is toward enlisting the divine influences 
on the side of public utility and public 
morals. If plagues and earthquakes oc- 
cur, they are part of Heaven’s design, to 
be interpreted by reference to human sins 
and shortcomings. The censor of the 
Fakien circuit, reporting on the casualties 
caused by a recent earthquake, shapes his 
conclusions upon the system of a savant 
of the Han dynasty, who, in explaining the 
operations of the five elements, traced all 
physical calamities to the actions of men. 
The censor adopts this theory as reason- 
able and probable, seeing that ever since 
the Taeping rebellion frequent calamities 
have visited the empire, and that, in spite 
of the constant imperial exhortations, few 
of his Majesty’s servants honestly do their 
duty. Of late years there has been so 
much especial laxity in the province re- 
cently afflicted, that the reporter cannot 
avoid suggesting this remissness of the 
executive as a probable cause of the dis- 
aster. One might have supposed that of 
all sublunary ills an earthquake would be 
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most difficult to bring home-to the account 
of a government, unless it should be taken 
to indicate defective grasp of the situation 
and a certain degree of ministerial vacilla- 
tion. Yet the Chinese Gazette finds in 
this incident an excellent occasion for 
reading the people a moral lesson against 
disaffection; so that between the caprice 
of the gods and the iniquities of men in 
this and previous existences, the share of 
responsibility for national misfortunes to 
be eventually accepted by the temporal 
ruler may be considerably reduced. 

What, then, is the system upon which 
this immense structure of supreme author- 
ity in all departments has been built up 
and is maintained? Inthe Chinese gov- 
ernment the temporal and spiritual pow- 
ers, instead of leaning toward different 
centres, meet and support each other like 
an arch, of which the emperor’s civil and 
sacred prerogative is the keystone. The 
emperor is himself the son of Heaven; he 
performs the highest sacrifices as pontiff 
forthe nation; and the official hierarchy 
includes the chief Buddhist and Taoist 
ecclesiastics, graduated according to spir- 
itual rank and attributes. The head of 
the Taoist priesthood is the Heavenly 
Master, in whose person the spirit of one 
of the earliest Tao mystics has its official 
residence. According to M. de Groot,* 
this high priest from time to time revises 
the list of urban and municipal deities, 
striking out those whom he thinks fit to 
remove, and usually filling up the vacan- 
cies by the promotion of mandarins re- 
cently deceased. But these changes are 
all submitted for precedent sanction to 
the Board of Worship. 


Tous les ans le pape communique au minis- 
tére la liste des mutations qu’il se propose de 
faire dans le personnel divin; et ce n’est 
qu’aprés avoir été nanti de la confirmation 
ministérielle de ses décisions qu’il porte 
celles-ci 4 la connaissance des autorités pro- 
vinciales. 


These urban gods are, it should be 
explained, neither more nor less than divi- 
nized men; they represent the post-mor- 
tem promotion of distinguished officials 
to the rank of tutelary deities; they are 
clothed in official dress, and are all in a 
manner subordinate to the spiritual lord 
mayor at Pekin. They are consulted by 
the local judges, who pass the night in 
their temple for meditation over a pecul- 
iarly difficult case ; and their importance 
as functionaries is in no wise diminished 


* Etude concernant la _ religion populaire des Chi- 
nois (Annales du Musée Guimet, 1886). 
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by death, since each municipal deity is 
the agent or chargé d'affaires within his 
municipality for the God of Hell, to whom 
all misdeeds are by him regularly re- 
ported. Itis also his duty to arrest and 
despatch guilty souls to their appointed 
place of punishment below. A similar 
organization presides over the village 
community, where one of the more vener- 
ated elders is first revered as an ancestor, 
and imperceptibly takes rank on the spir- 
itual Board of Guardians. And just as 
these powerful local divinities virtually 
hold office at the State’s pleasure, so also 
the Lamaist representatives of Buddhism 
depend for recognition of their successive 
embodiments upon the imperial mandate 
or congé d’élire. 

We can now understand how this unex- 
ampled position of the imperial govern- 
ment enables it to exercise such formal 
and deliberate control, through the Board 
of Censors, over disorderly spiritualism 
and all undesirable manifestations of su- 
perstitious reverence for the dead. A 
decree, passed upon a protest by the cen- 
sors against certain sacrificial honors that 
had been unduly paid to a deceased mag- 
istrate, points out that these honors nec- 
essarily imply official recognition of public 
merit, and directs that no application for 
them be transmitted until the claims of 
the dead man shall have been carefully 
verified. And another decree publishes a 
long report in which the Board of Ceremo- 
nies make their recommendations as to 
the limitations to be placed upon the 
canonization of deceased officials. They 
find, after consulting the dynastic institu- 
tions, that the erection of special temples 
in honor of defunct worthies is the pecul- 
iar prerogative of the throne, and that the 
privilege of doing worship to provincial 
officers within their own (late) jurisdiction 
was extended to the provinces by a recent 
order in council, having formerly (as it 
seems) been confined to the metropolis. 
Various suggestions follow regarding the 
class and kind of distinction to be con- 
ferred in ordinary cases, with special rules 
as to persons killed in battle or in resist- 
ing seditious revolts; so that one almost 
begins to doubt whether, after all, the 
Chinese system of posthumous honors 
differs greatly, except in outward form and 
treatment, from the pantheons, mausolea, 
epitaphs, and memorial statuary so com- 
mon in Europe. But in the Western 
world these things have now become 
purely commemorative ; nor 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death; 
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whereas in China the images, the tablets, 
the annual offerings of flowers, the Gazette 
notifications, are actually intended, ac- 
cording to their popular meaning, for the 
gratification of illustrious spirits, and to 
conciliate them by compliments. And 
since worship and wonder-working react 
upon and stimulate each other, the promo- 
tion of a notable spirit to be a demigod, 
and thence to the full rank of a divinity in 
charge of some great human interest, is 
found to be a simple matter of notoriety, 
popular credit, and court favor. 

The meritorious official appears, indeed, 
in the Gazette nearly as often after death 
as before, with little change of duty or 
even of character; since the fact of titles 
and decorations being still showered upon 
him indicates that even by putting off this 
mortal body one does not always become 
perfectly incorruptible. The special com- 
missioner for the survey of the Yellow 
River writes that “the deceased high 
officers who have been canonized as 
saints of the river have appeared in differ- 
ent shapes on the water’s surface at times 
of imminent danger from its rise.” While 
one particular breach was under repair, a 
deceased worthy, named Pai Ma Chiang, 
was constantly present; and at a critical 
moment, when the embankment was giv- 
ing way, he calmed down the flood by a 
most timely apparition, whereby he has 
justly merited an additional title, “in rec- 
ognition of his services to mankind.” 
Another memorial claims honorary titles 
for a spirit who guarded the fields from a 
swarm of locusts; while a famous virgin, 
who served in the army like Joan of Arc, 
and died in great honor, is reported for 
decoration on the ground of having twice 
(since her death) saved a fort that was 
besieged by rebels. There is also a de- 
cree conferring honors on the original 
discoverers of a salt spring, who had for 
centuries become the tutelary deities of 
the locality, and who are now officially rec- 
ognized. And we have numerous edicts 
prescribing ritual, and insisting on the 
decorous and exact performance of the 
periodical sacrifices. 


En Chine, donc, un dieu est 1’4me d’un 
mort, qui au lieu de ne recevoir les hommages 
que des descendants du défunt, regoit des 
honneurs et des offrandes de la nation entiére 
ou d’une partie considérable de la nation, 
avec la sanction du grand prétre de l’empire.* 


We have here, in short, a strong cor- 
roboration of the theory promulgated long 
ago by Euhemerus, which was also posi- 


* De Groot, ii. 657. 
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tively affirmed by the Christian apologists 
who stood face to face with heathendom 
— that the gods of polytheism were deified 
men. The sources of superstitious phan- 
tasy are innumerable, fortuitous, and in 
the highest degree variable ; nevertheless 
the Euhemeristic hypothesis does seem 
to gain ground with the extension of ac- 
curate inquiry ; in India it is largely sup- 
ported by direct observation, while in 
China it not only rests upon ample evi- 
dence, but is officially attested. We find 
there the earliest and latest stages of dei- 
fication joined in a connected series; we 
have at the bottom a universal worship of 
ghosts, partly ancestral and commemora- 
tive, and in part propitiatory ; while at the 
top we have the full-blown adoration of 
ancient men who now preside, as lofty 
deities, over the operations of nature or 
the interests of society. No one contests 
the authentic descent, either of the ghost 
or of the god, from the common stock of 
humanity. The biographies of the God 
of War and the Goddess of the Seas, two 
deities of the first rank in the Chinese 
Pantheon, are said to be on record in the 
public archives; there appears to be no 
more doubt as to their human antecedents 
than as to the identity of the mandarin 
who died last year with the urban deity in 
whom his spirit now resides. The deities 
generally are no less historical personages 
than the saints of a European calendar, 
than St. Denis, St. Dunstan, or St. Thomas 
of Canterbury; and their earthly origin 
seems in no way to affect their popular 
reputation. But since in China the right 
of canonization and the conferment of all 
celestial honors are retained by the State 
in its own hands, neither sanctity nor even 
supernaturalism appears to acquire for its 
possessors any political independence, 
And the foregoing extracts from the Ga- 
zette, which might easily be multiplied, 
show the vigilant solicitude with which 
the imperial government upholds its pre- 
rogative of supremacy and strict superin- 
tendence over polytheism in all its 
branches. 

Against this vagrant and inorganic nat- 
ural religion the Buddhist Church stands 
out in strong relief as an organized sacer- 
dotalism, with a fixed canon of scriptures, 
monastic orders, an imposing ceremonial, 
and a grand tradition. Yet over this 
Church the State exercises a superintend- 
ence that is in its outward aspect no less 
strict and imperious. It is well known 
that Tibet, the chief seat and sanctuary of 
northern Buddhism, is a province gov- 
erned by the Buddhist iamas in political 
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subordination to the Chinese Empire ; and 
the reality of the home rule vested in these 
priests has been proved by the recent war 
which they began and waged against Brit- 
ish India quite independently of the Pekin 
Foreign Office. Every succession to the 
chief offices in this hierarchy is in form 
the simple transmigration of a soul; nev- 
ertheless it is treated as an appointment 
requiring confirmation by the Chinese 
sovereign. The Dalai Lama, or head of 
the Church, who is co-regent of Tibet, is 
chosen, as is commonly known, upon each 
vacancy by the process of discovering the 
mortal body in whom the spirit of his im- 
mediate predecessor, when evicted by 
death from his former tenement, has taken 
up.its abode. Two or three very young 
children are produced, whose birth has 
been accompanied by marvellous sights 
and sounds, and in whom have been ob- 
served signs of preternatural wisdom and 
an air of strange, unearthly dignity. The 
records of prodigies and miraculous indi- 
cations are compared and duly verified by 
the imperial commissioners; the divine 
intention is also ascertained by casting 
lots ; and finally a report is submitted not 
unlike the “ Relatio” of miracles drawn 
up by the Roman theologians when a pa- 
pal bull is to issue for the canonization of 
a saint. 

Then comes, in the Gazette, the order 
for installation. 


Memorial from the Imperial Resident at 
Lassa announces that a day has been fixed 
for the enthronement of the incarnation, and 
that the High Treasurer has respectfully so- 
licited that the re-embodiment of the thir- 
teenth generation of the Dalai Lama, having 
now’attained the age of four years, and being 
possessed of extraordinary spirituality and 
intelligence, the spirits have now been rev- 
erently appealed to, and Buddha has been 
solemnly invoked by genuine and earnest 
divination. The result has shown that the 
only superlatively auspicious date is the 31st 
of July; and on this day it is proposed to go 
forth to meet the re-embodiment and bring him 
to Mount Potala for enthronement. 


A decree follows, sanctioning the en- 
thronement and the presentation of the 
usual gifts; whereupon the resident re- 
ports that the imperial gifts have been 
placed under a yellow canopy in a certain 
temple, “ where they will be received by 
the re-embodiment kneeling on his knees, 
and prostrating himself with his face to 
the palace in thanks for the Heavenly 
bounty.” In the mean time another de- 
cree finally disposes of the case of a re- 
embodiment that had ot been officially 
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authorized, for there had been some trouble 
about the reappearance in a certain per- 
son, with a very long name,* of the spirit 
of the Nomén Han, or prince of the reli- 
gious law (a high Buddhist dignitary), 
who, in a previous reign, had committed 
offences so serious that the privilege of 
successive births into the world had been 
withdrawn from him forever, and who 
‘perfected his repose ””—z.¢., departed 
this life —- about 1844. 


We have now received a memorial from the 
Military Governor of Ili, stating that the Tibe- 
tan Lamas with the chiefs of the tribes (who 
are willing to provide 1,000 horse for the pub- 
lic service) begged that we would allow Awang 
to become a Lama. We grant him permis- 
sion to join the priesthood and return to 
Tibet, there to study the sacred writings; but 
the request that he shall be recognized as the 
embodiment of the Nomén Han is refused. 


Ili is that province in the far north-west 
of Mongolia which the Russians for some 
time occupied, but afterwards restored to 
China, and this semi-condonation of the 
spirit’s iniquities in a preceding existence 
is evidently given upon political consider- 
ations. The case affords some measure 
of the vast territorial range of these pre- 
tensions to spiritual autocracy, and of 
their use in strengthening the imperial 
influence among the distant border tribes. 
Not the faintest hesitation on the point.of 
authority can be traced in these decrees ; 
the temporal sovereign deals absolutely 
with the ghostly chiefs; the embodiments 
are treated formally as sacred mysteries 
and practically as conventional fictions 
that are useful under due control; while 
the publication of all these proceedings 
in the Gazette keeps this aspect of the 
relations between Church and State well 
before the people, by whom it is probably 
appreciated and obediently accepted. 

There can be little doubt that this sys- 
tem of bringing both the living and the 
dead, men, ghosts, and gods, equally 
within the imperial prerogative must help 
to confirm and perpetuate that fusion and 
intermixture of human and divine affairs, 
that indistinctness of the dividing line be- 
tween the two spheres of existence, to 
which reference has already been made. 
A recent English writer has ingeniously 
twisted certain Scriptural expressions and 
metaphors into a chain of evidence to 
support an hypothesis of natural law in 
the spiritual world which would square 
very well, in many respects, with the pop- 

* Awang Chiamubalch‘uch‘engchiats’o. This seems 


to be the man mentioned by the Abbé Huc, in his work 
on Tibet, as a wily intriguer. 
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ular Chinese notion of the subjection of 
spirits to human statute. For the Chinese 
also believe that the law of visible nature 
extends to the world of spirits; and if the 
imperial ordinances do not actually runin 
the realms below, they have at any rate to 
be obeyed by all who desire to revisit the 
upper regions. And one obvious conse- 
quence of being incessantly under such a 
dispensation, in such an environment, is 
that many of the Chinese myths and fables 
bear an administrative character, and are 
founded on the fancy, serious or sarcastic, 
of a Plutonic bureaucracy and a well-or- 
ganized official system in Hades. A few 
years ago Mr. H. Giles brought out, un- 
der the title of “ Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio,” a translation of the most 
popular story-book in China. It opens 
with a tale headed “* Examination for the 
Post of Guardian Angel,” relating how a 
graduate having been mysteriously sum- 
moned before a board of examining deities, 
apparently presided over by the God of 
War, was appointed guardian angel in 
Hunan. As this was equivalent to pro- 
motion into the next world, because the 
qualification for angelship is death, he 
pleaded hard for a respite, and was allowed 
to put off joining his post for nine years ; 
whereupon he awoke as out of a trance, 
tarried nine years longer in life, and 
passed away quietly at the appointed time. 
There is also an odd tale of a man whose 
degree was gained for him by a ghost; and 
2nother of certain /é¢erati who were sent 
for by Yen Lo, the ruler of Hades, to com- 
pose an inscription for a tower that he 
had erected there, and who showed no 
alacrity in obeying this euphemistic sum- 
mons to depart hence. From another story 
it appears that although devils are ordi- 
narily commissioned by the Chinese Pluto 
to convey messages from below, yet since 
they are unable, like fish out of water, to 
endure beyond a short time the light and 
air of the earth’s surface, the authorities 
of hell and purgatory are often obliged to 
press the souls of living men into tempo- 
rary employ. It is also necessary to dis- 
embody a soul whenever some one is 
wanted to do an errand from earth to 
Hades, because the devils do not take 
orders from an earthly official ; and while 
adiabolic messenger can only communi- 
cate with mortals by assuming some phe- 
nomenal human form, so the soul cannot 
make its journey to the shades below ex- 
cept by leaving its body behind in a cata- 
leptic condition, awaiting return. We 
have thus a constant interchange of states 
through the facility of disembodiment and 


.order of State divinites. 
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the incessant re-appearance of spirits and 
wandering ghosts in various shapes and 
réles, making personal identity uncertain, 
mingling apparitions and revenanis with 
the palpable human crowd, and familiariz- 
ing the mind with the sense of frequent 
passage to and fro, as if the gates of life 
and death stood always open. 

Mr. T‘aing Ping, “ who took the highest 
degree in the year 1661,” had the misfor- 
tune to lose his soul, which escaped one 
day like smoke from a chimney, and was 
unable to find its way back to its mortal 
tenement. The lost spirit found a Bud- 
dhist priest sitting by the roadside, who 
recommended him, as a scholar, to apply 
to Confucius and the God of Literature, by 
whom the case seems to have been spe- 
cially laid before Buddha himself, who at 
last gave him a guide to show him where 
his body still lay. The story is noticed 
here because it introduces the representa- 
tives of three religions as consulted in the 
matter, although the last and highest place 
is allotted to Sakya Muni, the Buddha, 
But perhaps none of these fables bears 
more instructively upon the point for 
which they are now quoted than the anec- 
dote (in a note) of the Emperor T<ai 
Tung, whose soul visited the infernal re- 
gions and promised to send Yen Lo(Pluto) 
a melon. 


When his Majesty recovered from the trance 
into which he had been plunged, he gave 
orders that his promise was to be fulfilled. 
Just then a man named Lin Chu‘an observed 
a priest with a hairpin belonging to his wife, 
and, misconstruing the manner in which pos- 
session of it had been obtained, abused his 
wife so severely that she committed suicide. 
Lin Chu‘an himself then determined to follow 
her example, and to convey the melon to Yen 
Lo, for which act he was subsequently deified. 


Nor is this the only instance of deifica- 
tion for personal service to an emperor. 
It is related elsewhere that an emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, to whom shaving was 
most painful, was one day attended upon by 
a person who shaved him with such mirac- 
ulous ease that a large reward was at once 
offered to the operator, who then revealed 
himself as an ancient sage canonized, 
and demanded admission to the higher 
His claims to 
official apotheosis as the God of Letters 
were admitted, and the foregoing legend 
explains why he is also the patron saint 


of Chinese barbers. 


Two distinct yet closely allied concep- 


tions may be traced in these stories, which 
are mentioned here because they may be 


taken to represent the rudimentary forms 
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of imaginative belief that expand later 
into the grand processes of deification 
registered in the Gazette. The first is the 
idea that a person who falls into a swoon 
or deep sleep has been possibly placed on 
some incorporeal duty, or is visiting that 
extra-mundane region which can only be 
reached by putting off this mortal vesture 
of humanity. It is the notion of the 
adventures of a soul in dreamland being 
real. The second conception carries us 
from the domain of sleep to that of death, 
his twin-brother and co-regent ; for in one 
sense death is to a race no more than 
sleep is to the individual ; there are inces- 
sant interruptions of consciousness as the 
generations pass, but the body corpo- 
rate survives and is strengthened, while the 
ideas, feelings, and habits are transmitted 
unbroken. According to this latter con- 
ception, messages may be sent to Hades 
by men who shall have been specially 
despatched there by death, or who shall 
have departed this life on some particular 
duty in that quarter. We all know that 
these are two very ancient, almost ubiqui- 
tous, ideas, which have ramified widely 
into various modes and expressions of 
primitivessuperstition, and have had along 
development in the history of religions.* 
The notion that the soul leaves the body 
during a trance or lethargy lies, according 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, at the root of 
conceptions of a second life after death ; 
a soul may go and return, until to the body 
it finally returns no more, but it neverthe- 
less exists and can be communicated with 
in an invisible region beyond. To that 
region, whenever a message is to be sent, 
the second idea of liberating some unlucky 
soul from its body, naturally follows among 
those with whom human life is of no more 
account than spilt water. It is upon 
authentic record that human beings were 
formerly slain in China at the obsequies 
of great persons, though the practice, 
which was evidently the survival of earlier 
tribal customs, softened down into the 
milder form of voluntary self-sacrifice, 
usually by self-inhumation with the de- 
ceased. It then entered the symbolic and 
fictitious stage, when the custom of inter- 
ring with a corpse images of wood or of 
straw became universal ; until it now seems 
to have dwindled down into the burning 
of paper dolls at a funeral. And thus, 
from the bloody immolation of victims at 
the funeral of a savage warrior, up to the 


* ‘From this ignorance of how to distinguish Dreams 
and other strong fancies from Vision and Sense, did 
arise the greatest part of the Religion of the Gentiles 
in times past ” (Hobbes’s Leviathan). 
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tranquil self-sacrifice of the Chinaman, 
who agrees in remorseful expiation to ac- 
commodate his sovereign by delivering a 
present in Hades, one may trace the up- 
ward modification in form and sentiment 
of this antique custom, which, in the 
presert writer’s opinion, indicates one of 
the principal and earliest motives of human 
sacrifice. In a ruder society poor Lin 
Chu‘an would have been violently de- 
spatched to the infernal gods ; while under 
the civilized Chinese regimé it is at least 
assumed decorously that he happened to 
be going that way on his own affairs, and 
might do the emperor’s bidding without 
personal inconvenience. Among savages 
the “other self” is occupied during a 
swoon in some congenial manner — usually 
brutal or absurd ; among the Chinese it is 
passing an examination, discharging muni- 
cipal functions, or engaged in some other 
business that accords with the day-dreams 
of a highly educated and much governed 
people. 

It is easy to perceive how all this vivid 
realization of two existences with similar 
environment and occupations may fall in 
with and support the cardinal political 
theory of the subordination, for all admin- 
istrative purposes, of things spiritual to 
the temporal authority. For if the two 
states of being so much resemble each 
other, if intercourse between the two 
worlds is not much rarer than between two 
strange countries, and if the spirits who 
haunt the visible world are merely dis- 
embodied men whose previous history is 
perfectly well known, and who are open, 
now as formerly, to official manipulation 
—this leaves little room for pretension on 
sacerdotal or supernatural grounds to inde- 
pendence of the sovereign power. Hades 
itself can be treated like Tibet, as an out- 
lying province of the empire under a 
mysterious kind of hieratic home rule; 
and, within the emperor’s terrestrial do- 
minions at any rate, any tendency of 
spiritual persons, disembodied or divi- 
nized, to insubordination or local disaf- 
fection would be inconsistent with their 
accepted position under his government. 
As politicians who can command, success 
do not always troubie themselves to 
wdeserve it, so a potentate who bestows 
distinctions upon divinities need not be 
at the pains of securing their approbation 
or mitigating their anger by any such 
self-humiliation as has been practised by 
priest-ridden kings. A simple tribal chief 
may prostrate himself before the god of 
his family or his mountain; but a mighty 





emperor, though he shows all decent rev- 
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erence to established images and worships, 
has in fact more dignified ways of dealing 
with a great multitude of deities, among 
whom it is obviously necessary to uphold 
the authoritative principle that order is 
Heaven’s first law. Here, again, it may 
be said, we may follow a primitive idea 
through the process of gradual refinement ; 
beginning with the grotesque supplica- 
tions of a savage to wandering ghosts or 
capricious spirits, and rising gradually to 
the high regulative ceremonial of the Chi- 
nese government. We see the gods im- 
prove steadily in form and function; the 
rites are organized 4nd subjected to proper 
control; in short, we see religion, politics, 
and society keeping step and marching 
abreast as they submit to discipline and 
go through their evolutions. The cardinal 
fact of the religious system, the line that 
strings together all these formal changes, 
is the apotheosis of man; “the great idol 
of the pagans is deified humanity.” 

The religious polity of the Chinese is 
thus a powerful pagan realization of 
Hobbesism ; and though it seems to have 
been carried further in China than among 
the empires of antiquity, we may conjec- 
ture that the principle has prevailed more 
or less in all governments that have had to 
deal with weligion in its inorganic state — 
with natural religion, as it grows up out 
of the free exuberance of man’s fears and 
fancies. In western Europe, where we 
have been for centuries accustomed to 
treat religion metaphysically, it may be 
surprising to find that even towards poly- 
theism a government should be able to 
assume so dictatorial and cynical an atti- 
tude. But we have to remember, in the 
first place, that polytheism has in fact 
never been treated seriously by statesmen 
or philosophers, except possibly by the 
English in India; and secondly, that this 
practical way of handling it is warranted 
and partly explained by a right apprecia- 
tion of the ideas which, from the day of 
classic paganism, underlie tke popular 
worship. 

Piety, says Euthyphro, in his dialogue 
with Socrates, “is an art which gods and 
men have of doing business with each 
other.” * And so in the Pekin Gazette 
we find the ritual and worships of polythe- 
ism treated as the art of dealing with the 
unintelligible influences and incalculable 
forces by which the ignorant multitude 
finds itself to be surrounded. So long as 
these forces are believed to be more or 
less under the influence of the beings who 


* Dialogues of Plato (Jowett’s translation). 
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rise to distinction in the domain of ghosts 
and spirits, this art consists mainly of pro- 
pitiation, by prayers, gifts, and honors; 
and when wider experience and more ac- 
curate observation of consequences prove 
this method to be at least uncertain, reli- 
gion tends naturally to withdraw within 
the sphere of metaphysics and morality. 
For morality, being a generalized experi- 
ence of the right way of living, may in 
this sense be regarded as a wise and far- 
seeing appreciation of the conditions of 
the struggle for existence; the moralist 
utilizes the blind forces reasonably instead 
of battling against them; they are made 
conducive to human welfare, like a river 
that is drawn off to turn a water-mill. In 
the same manner the Chinese government, 
conscious of its inability to dam up or dis- 
regard the floods of superstition which 
saturate the Chinese people, endeavors to 
treat this kind of religion as a natural 
phenomenon like the rains or the shifting 
rivers, and makes the best of it by taking 
the matter under executive control in or- 
der to direct the inundations into fixed 
channels. 

There has of late been much specula- 
tion, in books and lectures, regarding the 
origin and evolution of natural religion ; 
and the outlying corners of the earth have 
been ransacked for any myth, legend, 
custom, or fanciful delusion that may be 
supposed to throw light upon the connec- 
tion between the earlier and later super- 
stitions. If it were possible for any one 
to make a comparative study, within the 
countries themselves, of the popular reli- 
gions now existing in India and China 
respectively, the results would be probably 
far more instructive to the scientific in- 
quirer than collections of dubious folklore 
or the idiotic stories told by Digger In- 
dians and Esquimaux. Here in eastern 
Asia we may see two societies of first-class 
magnitude, resting upon high — 
and continuous traditions, in one of whic 
natural religion has for centuries been 
under the moulding hands of a powerful 
priestly caste, by whom polytheism is fos- 
tered and humored as the embroidered 
veil of certain profound inner truths and 
doctrines that lie behind it. Inthe other 
country the State, not the priesthood, has 
assumed the supreme direction of divine 
things, and the deep, metaphysical back- 
ground is necessarily wanting. In both 
countries the polytheism seems to have 
this common characteristic, that it has 
come down to the present day from time 
immemorial without essential change ; that 
it has grown up and still flourishes freely 
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and naturally, as it was in the Juventus 
Mundi. The primordial ideas as to the 
nature of the gods, and their ways with 
men, survive side by side with the loftiest 
liturgies, with philosophy, with rational- 
ism; the simplest rites are practised more 
or less by all classes, indiscriminately and 
good-humoredly ; it is like a religious fair 
open to all who cater for the amusement, 
the astonishment, or the credulity of the 
crowd. To the Chinese man of letters or 
the Hindu transcendentalist, as formerly 
to the cultivated Roman of the empire, 
the inconsistency and multiplicity of be- 
liefs and worships present no adminis- 
trative or intellectual difficulty. One 
explanation is found in the confluence 
of races and deities undera single great 
territorial dominion; for trade and con- 
quest, military or commercial expeditions, 
the opening out of new communications, 
the annexing of new provinces, all tend 
to cross, complicate, and multiply the 
myths and forms of worship, so long 
as the world practises free trade in reli- 
gious things. We all know how the im- 
portation of strange gods and foreign rites 
produced the confused polytheism of the 
Roman Empire; where, however, it fell so 
far below the rising intellectual level of 
civil society that it was easily swept away 
by Christianity. Then came a reverse 
process, when religion attained its highest 
elevation and civil society relapsed into 
barbarism. From the period when Chris- 
tianity and Islam made a partition of the 
provinces of the dismembered Roman 
Empire, these two great militant and mis- 
sionary faiths have for centuries been 
treating all other worships in a manner 
unknown, it may be said, to the pre-Chris- 
tian world ; stamping out obscure rites and 
indigenous deities; extirpating them ut- 
terly by fire and sword. Remembering 
that the destruction of paganism and the 
tremendous conflicts of rival religions are 
facts of capital importance in the history 
of the nations from Ireland to the Indus, 
we may well regard with attentive curiosity 
the spiritual condition of a country like 
China, in which no such events seem ever 
to have happened on any great scale be- 
fore the Taeping rebellion of our own 
era. And now that England has added 
to her Indian sovereignty a great Indo- 
Chinese kingdom, peopled by Buddhists, 
it may be worth her while, for reasons 
which concern our administrators, to con- 
sider whether the modern State policy of 
leaving a religion to shift for itself is 
universally applicable or particularly ap- 
propriate. A. C. LYALL. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
EIGHT DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF 
PERIL.”’ 


I will a round unvarnished tale deliver. — Othello. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THIs is a tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
The eight days are those extending from 
the 8th to the 15th, both inclusive, of the 
month of May in the year 1857, the year 
in which that “ devil’s wind,” as the peo- 
ple of the land themselves most appropri- 
ately term it, arose, and blew with most 
destructive violence. * 

That year had dawned gloriously on 
British India. Its January sun looked 
down on a splendid dominion, apparently 
most securely established. By the con- 
quest of the Punjab, the East India Com- 
pany had extended its sway to the furthest 
western limits of the great peninsula. It 
was now supreme and rival-less through- 
out the length and breadth of India. The 
splendid proconsulship of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie had just come to aclose. It 
had been made illustrious by the triumphs 
of peace and war. Great victories had 
been won, new kingdoms conquered, great 
public works undertaken, great adminis- 
trative measures introduced. The new 
governor-general, Lord Canning, had be- 
gun his reign under the happiest au- 
spices. 

Then a little cloud appeared in the 
bright sky. The 19th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, quartered in Bengal, not very far 
from Calcutta, mutinied. The rifle was 
now being introduced into-the native army, 
and with it came a new cartridge. The 
weapon was still a muzzle-loader, the top 
of the cartridge had still to be bitten off 
as before, and the rumor had got abroad 
that the new cartridge was lubricated 
with a composition containing the fat of 
cows and pigs. How could the sepoy 
put his lips to that? No explanations or 
assurances sufficed to pacify him or sat- 
isfy him. No; it was a deliberate plot 
against his religion and caste. He refused 
to use the new weapon. The regiment 
had to be disbanded. This was in the 
last week of February. Inthe last week 
of March took place a similar refusal on 
the part of another regiment lying in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta, and then 
came the first shedding of blood, English 
and native. The spirit of mutiny displayed 
itself next a thousand miles away — show- 
ing how quick was the intercommunica- 
tion among the men — at the great mili- 
tary station of Umballa. Incendiarism 
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was soon rife there ; the torch, the weapon 
of discontent, in active play. 

Then in the last week of April the men 
of ths 3rd Regiment of Regular Cavalry, 
quartered at Abdoolapore, another very 
large military station situated sixty miles 
to the eastward of Umballa, but on the 
other side of the Jumna, had refused to 
go through their carbine drill, refused to 
touch the cartridges actually inuse. Men 
looked grave at this. Here was no new 
weapon, no new cartridge. The cloud 
was indeed widening and throwing a 
darker shadow. The government had 
done its best to allay the fear, real or pre- 
tended, so fearful to itself. It had issued 
manifesto after manifesto ; there was noth- 
ing objectionable now in the lubricating 
material of the new cartridges. The se- 
poy refused to believe it. This was mor- 
tifying; but let the sepoy then have the 
cartridge plain, and dip it in wax and oil 
himself; whereupon the sepoy said the 
paper was tainted. Then the government 
had the paper analyzed —a thoroughly 
English idea ; and then the sepoy laughed 
— the analysis had been made by a ser- 
vant of the government, by a Christian, 
an Englishman. What was to be done? 
The shadow was growing broader and 
darker. Mahomedan was joining with 
Hindoo. The cavalry regiments were 
composed chiefly of Mahomedans, as the 
infantry regiments were of Hindoos. If 
the Hindoo sepoy and the Mahomedan 
trooper put their hands behind their backs 
and refused to use their weapons, what 
had become of the Bengal army? 

The result of the trial of the mutineers 
—as they were called on the one side, 
heroes on the other — is now being 
awaited with great anxiety. It is to be 
promulgated at Abdoolapore to-morrow. 

Khizrabad, the principal scene of the 
events we have to deal with in our eight 
days’ tale, lies forty miles from Abdoola- 
pore. We have now to describe the main 
features of this ancient and famous city. 
They had a great influence on the course 
of the events we have tochronicle. To 
do so at once will save any break in the 
run of the narrative. Let the reader bear 
them in mind. 

The circumvolution of Khizrabad pre- 
sents a five-sided figure, of which one, the 
eastern, side extends along the bank of 
the river Jumna; the two sides running 
back inland from the ends of this eastern 
face from the north face and the south 
face, and the two walls adjoining the ends 
of these north and south faces make up 
the western face. About a mile from this 
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western face lies a rocky ridge, which 
runs almost parallel to it. Beyond the 
ridge stands the English cantonment, the 
dwelling-place of the latest conquering 
race, so different from the dwelling-place 
of any conquering race that has preceded 
it. The red sandstone battlements of the 
enclosed city were very lofty, as some of 
those whose adventures I have to follow 
were to find to their cost; the ditch below 
was very deep, and its sides very steep, 
as they were also to discover by uncom- 
fortable personal proof. 

These high walls, with their Pathan 
parapets, and honeycomb machicolations, 
and lofty gateways, and massive bastions, 
presented a very lordly and picturesque 
outline. On the wall running along the 
Jumna bank rested an interior palace-fort- 
ress, with still loftier battlements, and a 
still deeper ditch, whose sides were faced 
with stone, and yet more magnificent gate- 
ways. Within it rose the far-famed palace 
chambers of the Nuwabs of Khizrabad, a 
once wealthy and powerful race, ruling 
over a wide dominion, a fame of whose 
pomp and magnificence had once re- 
sounded through all the world. Opposite 
the palace-fortress, and forming the centre 
of the city, rose a great mosque, whose 
lofty, slender minarets were visible from 
many a league around. In each of the 
five faces of the town was a gateway 
known by the name of some city or coun- 
try towards which the road passing through 
it led—as the Agra Gate, the Jumoo 
Gate, the Ajmere Gate ; and also by some 
complimentary epithet, as the Splendid 
Gate, the Magnificent Gate, the Gate 
Beautiful. The gateways of the palace- 
fortress were very fine specimens of their 
class, a class in which the large-handed 
style of architecture of the Mahomedans 
has found such fitting display. They had 
one peculiar feature. Along their summit, 
above the lofty demi-vaults, between the 
lofty, flanking towers, extended a row of 
marble cupolas resting on slender sand- 
stone columas. In the soft, early morning 
light, when everything else was dim and 
indistinct, these white cupolas stood out 
like little heaps of snow. They caught 
the eye high up in the air. They looked 
like a row of pearls. They lent a sudden 
aerial grace to the massive structure be- 
low. 

Ina line with the chief of these gate- 
ways lay the main street of the town, 
named Star Street, in order to give ex- 
pression to the sense of its excessive 
brightness, of its sparkling beauty. In it 
were to be found congregated the shops 
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of the superior classes of tradesmen, whom 
the ancient splendor of the court of Khiz- 
rabad had brought into the city in such 
numbers —the diamond merchants, and 
the shawl merchants, and the dealers in 
cloth of gold ; and the shops of the higher 
classes of handicraftsmen—the gold- 
smiths and the silversmiths and the work- 
ers in enamel, and the miniature-painters 
who have preserved to us the faces of the 
celebrated men and women of the East — 
of Akbar, of Roshunér& Begum, of Shah 
Jehan, and of Sheikh Sadi of Shiraz; here 
were to be seen the gay, tinsel-covered 
skull-caps of muslin or bright silk for the 
men, the gold-embroidered spangle-cov- 
ered petticoats and trousers for the 
women; here were shops full of bright- 
colored paper kites ; shops full of bright, 
soft muslins, and the chintzes on which the 
same patterns have been imprinted for 
thousands of years; here were to be seen 
the gleaming braziers’ shops. 

The streets did not spread evenly on 
either side of this main one. The south- 
ern half of the city was the more densely 
populated; it was closely covered with 
streets and squares and alleys right up to 
the walls. But in the northern half were 
more open spaces —encamping grounds, 
caravanserais, detached mansions; gar- 
dens, royal and private ; public buildings, 
with large enclosures, such as the Royal 
Filkhana, or “elephant-house;” and the 
Royal Topkhana, or “ gun-house,” z.2., ar- 
senal. This division of the city had an 
important bearing on the events we have 
to chronicle. In India we English people 
do not usually dwell within the walled 
cities of the land. The mode of life of 
the natives is too different from ours to 
allow of it. We live dy Agra, or Lahore 
—not zz them. We occupy that con- 
quered land in open villas—a curious 
fact. But when we first obtained posses- 
sion of Delhi, and of contiguous Khizra- 
bad with it, these cities stood on the 
extreme boundary of our new dominions. 
Beyond lay foreign territory. Around was 
a lawless region, for the sceptre of the 
Nuwéabs of Khizrabad had long since lost 
its power, and become a symbol, not of 
law and order, but of lawlessness and 
disorder. In the vicinity were predatory 
states ; along the banks of the Jumna lay 
lawless tribes —lawless always, as even 
at this present day, under our own strong 
rule ; and the great western desert afforded 
facilities for the movements of organized 
bands of robbers. Thus, then, on our 


first occupation of Khizrabad, the usual 
arrangement of placing the military lines, 
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or cantonment, and the civil lines, which 
together make up the Indian “ station,” 
by the side of the native town, had been 
departed from. The cantonment had been 
so placed ; but it had been thought more 
advisable, since the open spaces in the 
north side of the town afforded the means 
of doing so, to place our court houses, 
and record office and treasury, and the 
other usual public offices and buildings, 
within the safe enclosure of the city walls. 
And so the civil employés, especially those 
of the subordinate rank, built their houses 
here too. There, too, rose up the public 
hospital, and the post-office, and the gov- 
ernment college, and the church. Many 
of the old buildings, public and private, 
had come into our hands and could be 
put to new uses. The judge’s court was 
in one of them; the magistrate’s office 
in another. The old Royal Topkhana, or 
arsenal, was kept to its original use, and 
became our magazine. This led to the 
dwelling within the city walls of the mili- 
tary men, the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers, connected with this 
establishment. Then the members of the 
commercial classes, such few of them as 
there were, naturally took up their abode 
within the city walls too. Here the En- 
glish general dealer and the English 
chemist had their shops. Here stood the 
Khizrabad Bank. So came about in this 
ancient Mahomedan city the unusual cir- 
cumstance of a large English community 
dwelling within its walls. Its north end 
had become a well-filled English quarter. 
Like all great cities, all great capitals, 
Khizrabad had its fair and foul, its black 
and white, its heights and depths in sharp- 
est contrast. To it had flowed all that 
was worst in the State, as well as all that 
was best. If the stream of national life 
rose here in highest, brightest fountains, 
it also lay here in lowest, blackest pools. 
If the city had its bright gay squares and 
brilliant boulevards, it also had its foul 
back slums and noisome alleys. Its Alsatia 
was as renowned as its Star Street. That 
evil renown had grown to a great height 
in the later years of the Khizrabad sover- 
eignty ; during the period of its decay, 
when the virtues which had established 
the royal house of Khizrabad had left it; 
when indolence and folly and vice had 
taken the place of energy and wisdom; 
when the profligacy of the court had be- 
come flagrant and flagitious — then, more 
than ever, had the worst elements in the 
State flowed into its metropolis. Then to 
it, more than ever, came the vicious and 
the violent, the lewd and the lawless. 
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Then to it flocked the unworthy, and not 
the worthy. Then to it ran the pander 
and the pimp, the cheat and the sharper, 
the cut-throat and the strangler, the poi- 
soner and the thief, the thug, the thimble- 
rigger, the dacoit. And that foul cesspool 
was still malodorous, high, and full. When 
we had deprived the Nuwdbs of Khizrabad 
of their political power, we had still left 
them their nominal sovereignty. We 
had secured them an income which was 
smaller, of course, than the royal revenues 
of their earlier ancestors, but which was 
much larger than the income any of their 
more immediate predecessors had been 
able to command. They were still kings 
within the limit of their palace-fortress. 
And so there still continued to be in Khiz- 
rabad a licentious court; dissolute and 
extravagant young princes; spendthrift 
and profligate young nobles. She was 
stillthe gay metropolis, the city of pleas- 
ure. And if no longer as domineering or 
secure as before, her Alsatia, her Sheitan- 
para, or “ Devil’s Quarter,” was still as 
fullas ever. There was no lack of the 
devil’s children in it, as will be shown in 
a day or two when it pours forth its ruffi- 


anry. 
CHAPTER I, 
THE BRIDESMAIDS. 


Our story begins, then, on Friday, the 
8th of May, in the year of our Lord 1857, 
with the firing of the gun placed by the 
side of the Flagstaff Tower on the ridge. 
This piece proclaims with loud voice three 
times a day the present dominion of the 
English. The chant of the muezzin floats 
forth from the aerial height of one of the 
soaring minarets of the Great Mosque, 
proud monument of the Mahomedan do- 
minion, which may be said to subsist even 
now, for a descendant of the Great Moguls 
still sits on the throne of his ancestors ; 
the king of Delhi is still king of Delhi. 
And the bellowing of shells and the tin- 
kling of gongs come forth from the temples 
of the Hindoos, who still hold indepen- 
dent sway over a great portion of the land 
in which they, not very long before, very 
nearly re-established their ancient suprem- 
acy in the person of the Mahrattas, who 
then held the king of Delhi in thrall, as 
the English do now. 

Sweet the sound of English church- 
bells; strange the moaning of the Hindoo 
conch-shell; mellow the vibration of the 
disk of metal sonorous of the great Bur- 
mese gong; but of all such sounds the 
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muezzin loudly proclaiming the greatness 
of God: * Allah-ho-Akber!” Allah- 
ho-Akber !” 

The firing of the gun is the signal for 
awakening and movement, though the sun 
will not appear for a long time yet. Early 
rising is the rule in India, especially at 
this season of the year. Now do the En- 
glish people hurry forth to take the morn- 
ing air, to make the most of the cool, fresh 
morning hours. Some ride, some drive 
— every one possesses a horse or a vehicle 
of some kind. This is the active time of 
the day. Every one is now out of doors, 
for business, exercise, or pleasure. The 
doctors visit their hospitals, the engineers 
their roads or bridges. The little white- 
faced children are sent out with their 
bearers and ayahs. 

One of the favorite places of resort in 
Khizrabad in the morning-time at this 
season of the year was the Ghilani Bagh, 
the large public garden which lay within 
the city walls, and between the city proper 
and the English quarter. Here, before 
the sun had risen, was to be found a cool, 
delicious freshness ; and afterwards broad 
spaces of cool, dark shade. Here were to 
be found what most the heart longed for 
in this burning month of May — coolness, 
greenery, shade. And so of a morning 
you were sure to see here most of the 
prominent English people of the place. 
Now Mr. Melvil, the commissioner, the 
highest civil functionary, the local repre- 
sentative of the English government, 
drives his four-in-hand through it, or rides 
through it on one of his splendid Arab 
horses. Or old grey-haired Brigadier 
Moss, the highest military functionary, 
the brigadier in command of the station, 
will drive slowly through it in his big ba- 
rouche, with old Mrs. Moss by his side. 
Fat, plethoric old Colonel Barnes, who 
commands the 69th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, one of the three regiments quar- 
tered in Khizrabad, will linger long in it, 
and enjoy its cool air to the last, even up 
to eight o’clock. Little wiry Major Coote, 
who is just now in temporary command of 
the 79th N.I., another regiment here, 
makes it the terminus of his walk —he is 
one of the very few who walk. And here 
on most days of the week, this not being 
the season for parades, are to be seen the 
bright, handsome face, and neat, well-cut 
little figure of Colonel Grey, C.B., a very 
rising officer, who commands the 3rd N.L, 
the Grenadiers, our remaining regiment. 
Old Dr. Campbell, the civil surgeon, 
widely known as Jock Campbell, who has 
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been here for twenty-five years, passes 
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through on his way to his jail or his dis- 
pensary. Major Fane, the commissary 
of ordnance —z., the officer in charge 
of the arsenal —is to be seen here every 
morning, for he has charge of the Gardens. 
In India men have charge of many things 
—play many parts. And here quite as 
regularly — for he lives in the Bank House, 
and that adjoins the Gardens —is to be 
seen Mr. Hilton, the manager of the Khiz- 
rabad Bank, with his military look and 
bearing ; he was once in the army. And 
here, almost as regularly, is to be seen the 
Reverend Mr. Wynn, the military chap- 
lain; he is sure to attract your attention, 
there is about his look and bearing so dis- 
tinctive an air of birth and breeding, of 
refinement; there is on his handsome, 
finely featured, intellectual face so lofty 
and elevated a look, so ethereal and spir- 
itual a look, as if there were already upon 
ita touch of that heaven towards which he 
pointed and led the way. 

The favorite spot in the garden was that 
where the water-course, which ran through 
it and gave it its fertility, enabling it to 
present even in the hot weather the rare 
and delightful phenomenon of broad 
stretches of green grass, and which, taken 
off from the Jumna, at the point where it 
issues from the Himalayas, sixty miles 
higher up, rejoins it here below the city 
walls —the favorite spot was that where 
this watercourse made a graceful sweep 
through the “little wood ” of a magnificent 
ancient banian-tree. The curve was very 
graceful; there was here a beautiful inter- 
mingling of various-shaped, and various- 
colored foliage; the sight of the water 
very pleasant. The glare-weary eyes 
rested on the grass slopes of the water- 
course, as a tired sleeper on a bed of 
down. Here were coolness, greenery, 
shade. 

This morning the place is additionally 
beautified by the presence of a group of 
pretty English girls. Before talking of 
them, however, it is necessary to say a few 
words more concerning the spot itself. 
When that old tree was young, and stood 
a single solitary stem, a great forest ex- 
tended around it. Then came cleared 
spaces, and the habitations of men. The 
years went by, and it grew and flourished, 
and extended itself, and the single stem 
became the centre of many. Then the 


walls of a great city rose up around it, but 
the tree was left untouched, protected by 
its sacred character, by its usefulness 
and beauty. And in the city, as in the 
forest, there was often around the banian 
a great hacking and hewing, not of trees, 
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but of men; and it is about to witness 
such a hacking again in a day or two, 
Then once more it had the companionship 
of its kind, and other trees grew up by its 
side and around it, for it came to form a 
part of the park and garden which the Nv- 
wAb Abd-ul-Rahman Ghilani, a Persian ad- 
venturer who had risen to be vizier, had 
placed around the palatial mansion he had 
erected for himself. Cultured Mahome- 
dan noblemen quoted Hafiz and SAdi in 
the shade in which the Hindoos had per- 
formed their idolatrous rites and the tired 
aboriginal hunter had laid him down to 
rest. The years rolled on so. Then came 
a change. The Christian took the place 
of the Mahomedan. Governors and lieu- 
tenant-governors took the place of viziers 
and nizams; Malcolms and Munros of 
Saadut Alis and Bahadur Khans; the 
East India Company of the Great Mogul. 
The tree had cast its narrow shadow over 
the rude aboriginal hunter, and its broader 
shade over the sturdy Hindoo ploughman 
and pretty slips of Hindoo womankind; 
and then its still broader shade over the 
polished Persian and the stout Afghan, 
and beauties from Cashmere; and now in 
its amplest shade, no more to be ex- 
panded, sit these fair daughters of the 
distant isle from which have come the 
latest conquerors of the land, these pretty, 
laughing English girls. It is with the 
fortunes of these girls, during the coming 
eight days, that we have chiefly to deal. 
But before speaking of them one other 
peculiarity of the spot has to be noted. 
Ata certain hour every day the shadow 
of the topmost pinnacle of one of the min- 
arets of the mosque just reached to it and 
passed over it, thus tracing out the pas- 
sage of time with a ghostly finger. 

It was quite a large group of girls. 
There were all kinds of pretty eyes — 
blue, brown, and grey; every kind of 
pretty mouth, and nose, and cheek, and 








chin, Every face was fair and had on ita 
sweet expression. On no one face was 
the expression disagreeable, bold, or 
shrewish, or peevish, or silly, but on all 
bright and sweet and kindly. On all was 
a frank, open, honest look, the clear bright 
look of good sound health; on all, the 
bloom of youth, the first sweet touch of 
womanhood. There was on them all the 
brightness of happiness and content. 
They all kad happy homes ; fond, proud 
parents, of whom they too were fond and 
proud. They were freed from the social 
jealousies which so much embitter life in 
England. They formed part of the high- 
est social class in the land ; they belonged 
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(It is wonderful how 


to the rulin 
much satisfaction that last can confer.) 
Their homes were not overshadowed by 


race. 


any pecuniary cares. They enjoyed all 
the advantages of wealth. They shared 
in a large and liberal mode of living. They 
had all the material adjuncts of happiness. 
They lived in large and well-furnished 
houses, had crowds of servants to wait on 
them. They had pretty dresses; car- 
riages to drive in; horses to ride ; books, 
music, a large circle of friends. They 
had plenty of amusement; they were made 
much of. The pathway of life lay before 
them very bright and shining. 

The girl with the golden hair and the 
sweet blue eyes, the delicate aquiline nose 
and the lovely mouth, is Beatrice Fane ; 
her beautiful countenance is an index to 
her beautiful character— mild, gentle, 
saintlike. She is a very daughter of the 
gods, divinely tall and most divinely fair. 
She is standing at one end of the garden- 
seat, and her close-fitting riding-habit 
displays the beautiful outlines of her tall, 
slender figure to perfection. 

Against the other end of the seat leans 
a young girl, one whose feet have only 
just reached the borderland where girl- 
hood and womanhood meet. She is the 
very rosebud of that rosebud garden of 
girls. She has laughing blue eyes and a 
laughing red mouth. Her pretty cheeks 
are red, and her nose a little turned up. 
You would hardly take her to be Beatrice 
Fane’s sister, but she is. This is Lilian 
Fane — sweet, merry, laughing Lilian 
Fane! 

There are two girls seated on the bench. 
The one seated next the arm of it by 
which Beatrice Fane stands is Agnes 
Hilton. The doves and pigeons that cir- 
cle round the heads of so many heroines 
of romance would not have served her for 
cognizance, but rather the falcon, strong 
of wing, fearless of eye. Her straight- 
looking, clear grey eyes express an abso- 
lute fearlessness. She has a beautifully 
formed, short, straight nose. Her upper 
lip is very short, and her mouth, if very 
firm-set, is outlined in beautiful curves. 
She has rather a page-boy look. Her fig- 
ure is light, graceful, strong; she looks 
splendid, where she loves best to be, on 
horseback. She is also in a riding-habit. 
Mark how uprightly she sits. 

On the other side of the pathway run- 
ning along the bank of the watercourse 
stands Agnes Hilton’s elder sister, Maud, 
alsoin a riding-habit. Her figure is more 
full than that of the others, broader shoul- 
ders, larger waist. 
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broader type. The low, wide, upright 
forehead, the straight nose running down 
in a line with it, the full but exquisitely 
chiselled lips are of the Grecian type. 
But it is not of the features that you think 
as you gaze intently, as perforce you 
must, on Maud Hilton’s face, but of the 
expression. How impassive!—no, how 
calm and still !—no, how full of restraint 
and self-command! A passionate nature 
with a passionate self-control—that is 
your surmise, your reading, what is borne 
in upon you. Life to her cannot be level 
and flat, but all depths and heights. She 
will feel her joys and sorrows keenly ; but 
she will not show the former, and will let 
the latter tear at her heart unseen. Her 
feelings of every kind will be intensified 
by this inward repression. The air of 
command on the firm, upright brow, the 
proud set of the lips, the intense look in 
the beautiful brown eyes, of which at first 
you note only the velvety softness, are 
full of strength —strength of intellect, 
strength of passion, strength of will. 
Something is said; she speaks — on the 
lips and in the eyes is a mixture of play- 
fulness and tenderness and pathos; she 
ceases to speak, and the face becomes 
firm and hard again, 

The other girl on the bench is May 
Wynn. She has not the great beauty of 
feature of some of the other girls there — 
Beatrice Fane, for instance — but to many 
her face would have seemed the most 
attractive ; it combined in itself so many 
of the excellences of expression of the 
others —intelligence, kindliness, gentle- 
ness, sweetness, steadfastness. She is 
not the oldest there, but she has the most 
womanly look; she has had that look 
almost from a child; her nature is in- 
tensely womanly. Every one of these 
girls has that excellent thing in woman, a 
soft voice; each one a good bearing and 
good manners ; but May Wynn’s voice is 
the sweetest, her bearing the most grace- 
ful, her manner the most winning. As 
the frequent laugh goes round you observe 
that they all enjoy the advantage of very 
good teeth also. 

Such is the group of girls —a large one 
for the India of those days. They are all 
very young; Maud Hilton, the oldest, is 
only twenty; Beatrice Fane is nineteen; 
Lilian Fane sixteen; Agnes Hilton is 
eighteen; and May Wynn is eighteen, 
too. 

This is a favorite place of resort, but 
the girls have met here this morning not 
accidentally, but by appointment. They 
are met in council; they are met to dis- 
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cuss a very important matter. Beatrice 
Fane is about to be married, and the other 

irls are to be her bridesmaids, and they 
Save come together to settle what their 
dresses are to be—the marriage is now 
very near. 

“I was thinking,” says Beatrice, “ that 
your dresses might be of cream-colored 
muslin trimmed with écru lace —deep, 
you know. Leghorn hats, or a coiffure of 
cream-colored plush, trimmed with écru 
lace of a deep shade.” 

They discuss this. 

“ Or what do you think of Korah silk 
dresses, trimmed with yellow velvet rib- 
bon, and the same hats?” 

“No; tulle bonnets, with yellow and 
white marguerites,” calls out Lilian excit- 
edly from the other end of the bench, on 
the arm of which she has now perched 
herself, and is dangling her legs to and 
fro. 

They discuss that. 

“ Or what do you think of white French 
gauze trimmed with lace and white wa- 
tered silk, with tulle veils fastened with 
pink feathers ?” 

“Too elaborate,” says Agnes Hilton, 
who has a short and decisive mode of 
speech. 

“ And would they not be very expen- 
sive?” cries May Wynn, the housekeeper ; 
she keeps house for her father, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Wynn already mentioned, whose 
income, or pay, as they call it in India, is 
not*by any means so large as that of Major 
Fane or Mr. Hilton the fathers of the other 
girls. 

. “ The bride alone should have a veil; 
it is the distinctive portion of her dress,” 
says Maud Hilton. 

Then Beatrice makes other proposals, 
and there is more discussion. Finally, as 
so often happens, the dress first proposed 
is the one finally fixed on, subject, of 
course, to the approval of the mothers, 
Mrs. Fane and Mrs. Hilton. May Wynn 
has no mother. 

Japanese sentinels at Windsor Castle or 
Buckingham Palace; Japanese judges in 
the law courts; Japanese young gentle- 
men settling the differences between 
Scotch or Irish landlords and their ten- 
ants, and fixing the rent-rolls of the Duke 
of Argyll or the Marquis of Clanricarde — 
all this might seem strange to us. But 


English soldiers keeping guard in the 
palaces of Akbar and Shahjehan; young 
English officers making a “ settlement ” of 
vast estates; English “residents” guid- 
ing and controlling monarchs, rajahs and 
maharajahs and nizams —all this does not 
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seem strange to us. It is very curious to 
see how quietly the young English lad 
will settle down to his work, the work of 
ruling India, as if there was nothing ex. 
traordinary in it, nothing extraordinary in 
his little finger being thicker than the 
waists of nobles and princes, of rajahs 
and nuwabs. So the fact of a group of 
English girls discussing details of dress 
in the heart of a great Mahomedan city, 
and in the shadow of the sacred fig-tree 
of the Hindoos, would not have seemed 
strange to any of the English residents 
of Khizrabad. The Mahomedans, per- 
haps, had their own thoughts on the mat- 
ter. 

“In July — you have not fixed the exact 
date yet?” says one. 

“No; not yet,” says Beatrice, the rose- 
bloom deepening on her cheeks of snow, 
“ But as William wants us to be married 
as soon after the rains have set in as pos- 
sible, it will probably be very early in July, 
Father and mother wanted us to wait until 
December. They said I had been with 
them for so short a time. But William 
would not hear of it.” 

“T do not know whether I should like a 
long ergagement or a short one best,” 
says Lilian, as she dangles her little feet 
to and fro. “It would be very nice to be 
engaged, to receive all the congratulations 
and presents, and to choose your trous- 
seau, and to receive so much attention. 
But it must be very nice to be married 
too—to have your own house and ser- 
vants ——” 

“And to order dinner,” says Maud 
Hilton, with a smile. 

“Yes.” 

“ A long engagement,” says May Wynn, 
“ would enable the persons to know each 
other better; prevent a hasty and foolish 
marriage, than which nothing could be 
more terrible.” 

“Oh, I should not like a long engage- 
ment if it led to the marriage being broken 
off,” says Lilian Fane, at which they all 
laugh, being very ready to laugh. 

“TI do not understand an engagement 
being broken off —on the part of the 
woman, at all events,” says Maud Hilton, 
in her deep, quiet voice. “She should 
not enter into itif she does not love the 
man ; and if she loves him, nothing can 
alter that, it must be once for all.” 

“ People marry more than once — love 
more than once,” says Agnes Hilton. 

“I do not understand how they can,” 
says Maud ; “and that marrying again is 
to me incomprehensible — horrible. 1 do 
not think either man or woman ought to 
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marry again; their union ought to be to 
all eternity.” 

“Poor Miss Lyster’s case shows how 
dangerous long engagements are,” says 
Lilian. ‘* You see she lost both her lovers, 
and was never married at all, and is now 
an old maid.” 

“ Her first lover was killed in the Caubul 
war?” 

“Yes.” 

“And her second in the Punjab cam- 
paign?” 

“Yea.” 

“How terrible!” 


says 
Wynn. 


gentle May 


** And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?” 


quotes Maud Hilton from a favorite poem 
of hers. 

“ The second was the saddest case,” 
says Beatrice Fane. ‘“ Miss Lyster kept 
putting off her marriage because she 
would not leave her invalid mother, and 
then he went on that campaign and was 
killed.” 

“It would have been better if she had 
married him, and she could have nursed 
her mother just as well afterwards,” says 
Lilian. , 

“Has any one seen the mother, Mrs. 
Lyster?” 

“Oh, no. No one now in the station 
has ever seen her. She keeps entirely 
indoors, and when people call only Miss 
Lyster receives them. Even Dr. Camp- 
bell has never seen her. They say she 
will not let an English doctor come into 
the house — not to see her.” 

“ Then she cannot be very ill.” 

“ Or treats herself.” 

“Some people get into the way of never 
leaving the house.” 

“ But she will not see any one in the 
house — no English people.” 

“ She may have taken a vow.” 

“ Or be paralyzed, or bedridden.” 

“It is curious in how many families 
there is a mysterious mother whom no 
one ever sees,” says Maud Hilton. 

“We had an awful night last night,” 
says Lilian Fane to May Wynn, sitting 
below her. ‘ The second punkah coolie 
kept falling asleep.” At this season of 
the year you are obliged to have the pun- 
kah in motion over your head during most 
of the hours you are out of bed, and 
during all the hours you are in bed, and 
itis pulled by relays of coolies. “Just 
as one got to sleep one’s self this man fell 
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asleep, and then the mosquitoes began to 
devour one, and one awoke all hot and 
wet—drenched. It was terrible.” 

“‘ They say the ice in the pits is failing, 
and that it will not last out for more than 
another month,” says May Wynn. “ We 
had not our full quantity yesterday.” 

**Nor had we. The butter was quite 
liquid, and the water tepid.” 

“No more iced water!” cries Lilian. 
“That will be awful —terrible!” She 
was fond of the use of those two words. 
She was to learn in a day or two that 
there are things more awful than tepid 
water, more terrible than the stopping of 
a punkah. 

“ Oh, here is father!” 

From where she is sitting, or rather 
perched, she has command of the gardens. 
In fact, that is one reason why she has 
placed herself there. Her pretty eyes are 
roving eyes, and she likes them to have 
plenty of room to rove in. The others 
can only see to the end of the curve of the 
stream, or along the length of one of the 
pillared aisles of shade of the banian-tree. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN INDIAN MORNING. 


THE boom of the morning gun on its 
way to the valley of the Jumna passes over 
the extensive grounds of the stately man- 
sion known as Melvil Hal!. Melvil Hall 
had been built in the first years of our oc- 
cupancy of the land, in the days when we 
took a proud, imperial view of our position 
in India, and not a shamefaced, apolo- 
getic, and deprecatory one, as we seem to 
do now; when a certain pomp and state- 
liness of living was deemed befitting in 
the representatives of the ruling power. 
Melvil Hall stood at the edge of the broken 
ground which forms the margin of the 
valley of the Jumna, and which some fifty 
miles lower down expands into a wide 
reticulation of ravines, and constitutes the 
most striking feature in the surrounding 
landscape. In the laying out of the 
grounds skilful use had been made of 
these hollows; one had been turned into 
a green and shady dell, another into a 
pretty winding lake, the sides of another 
cut down into terraces; they afforded the 
delights, so rare in the flat, alluvial plains 
of northern India, of looking on a slope, 
of walking down a declivity. The man- 
sion itself stood at the top of a sharp 
slope, and the declivity had been got rid 
of by building up a row of separate lower 
rooms,.the flat roof to which formed a fine 
broad terrace along one side of the house. 
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At one end of the magnificent verandah 
which runs along the whole length of its 
western side, a small table is set out with 
the chota hazree, or little breakfast, the 
early morning meal. Mark the costly, 
dainty appointments: the heavy, hand- 
some, old-fashioned silver tea-service; the 
china, light and transparent as an egg- 
shell; the linen, so beautifully fine and 
white. And white as driven snow are the 
flowing garments of the long-bearded old 
khansaman who is standing by the side 
of the table; he is a tall, well-built, hand- 
some man, with a peculiarly mild and 
benevolent cast of countenance; his name 
is Rahman Khan. His snowy white beard 
and hair indicate extreme.old age; he has 
served the Melvil family for forty-five 

ears, and began that service in this very 
omen shortly after it had been built by the 
present occupant’s grandfather. 

The sound of the morning gun has 
hardly died away as Mr. Melvil walks 
down the verandah towards the breakfast- 
table. He has a short but well-built fig- 
ure; he walks with a peculiarly quick, 
firm step; he was the best runner and 
jumper of his day, the day also of Tom 
Brown, who has made due record of this 
fact in his “School Days,” at Rugby. He 
has a full, upright forehead, keen, sharp 
eyes, a firm-set mouth. There isa certain 
neat elegance in his dress. In his bearing 
you may read a quiet pride. 

Mr. Melvil is the commissioner of Khiz- 
rabad. The reader may perhaps remem- 
ber that at that time Sir John Lawrence 
was the chief commissioner of our then 
Jast acquired kingdom of the Punjab, and 
that at this present time a chief commis- 
sioner rules over our now last acquired 
kingdom of Burmah. “ The district” is 
the territorial unit of our rule in India; it 
is ruled over by a magistrate and col- 
lector, or by a deputy commissioner; a 
group of districts constitutes a division, 
which is ruled over by a commissioner ; 
the united divisions make up the province, 
or presidency, ruled over by a governor, 
or lieutenant-governor, or chief commis- 
sioner. The post of commissioner is, 
therefore, a high one — was one of more 
than usual importance at Khizrabad, be- 
cause the incumbent of it was a political 
agent.as well, by virtue of being in charge 
of the nuw4b of Khizrabad and his affairs. 
It is a characteristic feature of our rule 
in India that those high and important 
administrative posts of collector and com- 
missioner are not held to involve any po- 
litical, but only administrative functions. 
The collector is a prefect, not a pro-consul. 
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An Indian district is held to be as much 
out of the region of foreign politics as an 
English county. There is a separate po- 
litical department which deals with the 
“Native States,” and such like political 
matters. Mr. Melvil looks very young for 
so high a post. In those days men did 
attain much earlier to these high offices, 
were thus the better trained and fitted for 
the highest. But Mr. Melvil’s promotion 
was rapid, even for those days, and was 
due partly to strong family interest, but 
mainly to his merits, which were eminently 
bureaucratic. 

The meal despatched with characteris- 
tic rapidity, Mr. Melvil, before riding 
forth to do the outdoor work which pre- 
cedes his important and laborious indoor 
duties, proceeds to make his usual morn- 
ing inspection of his own establishment. 
The out-offices, situated as far as possible 
from the house, form a large and populous 
square. Here are the fowl-house, and the 
sheep-house, and the goat-house, and the 
cow-house, and the tealery, and the quail- 


ery, and the columbarie, and the exten- 


sive godewns, and all the other adjuncts 
of a large Anglo-Indian establishment of 
the oldentime. Here are the fine stables, 
with their long rows of stalls, all well filled, 
for Mr. Melvil is very fond of horses, 
drives his four-in-hand, is a patron of the 
turf; his colors are well-known on every 
racecourse from Calcutta to Peshawur. 
And now Mr. Melvil is sweeping along 
the mall, his sowar or mounted orderly 
behind him; and now riding fast —he 
always does ride fast —over the road 
which passes along the top of the ridge, 
and close by the Flagstaff Tower which 
crowns its highest point. 

Very striking at this early morning hour 
are the two views which the ridge sepa- 
rates, and of which it gives command. On 
one side, against the fast-brightening 
East, rise up the long red battlements, 
with their massive bastions and lofty gate- 
ways, the terraced roofs, the marble pal- 
ace chambers, the lofty, slender minarets 
of the noble city of Khizrabad. On the 
other side there stretches away to the 
westward an undulating, wooded tract of 
country, which many love to look down 
on because it looks like an English scene, 
whose variety of tint is most striking at 
this season of the year, when the mimosas 
are putting on their tender robes of green 
which yield such refreshment to the eye. 

But Mr. Melvil does not stop to gaze. 
He does not care much for landscapes. 
Looking to the right, over the fair wood: 
land, made him think only of the report he 
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had to write with regard to the settlement 
of certain villages lying in that direction ; 
looking to the left, the marble domes and 
cupolas of the palace, standing out against 
the amber sky, aroused in him no other 
thought than that of the remonstrance he 
meant to address to the nuw&b on the 
subject of his continued payment of large 
sums of money to his youngest begum, 
the Sikunder Begum, a beautiful young 
woman known also by many a complimen- 
tary title, such as the Delight of the 
Harem, the Adornment of the Palace, the 
Light of the Universe. At the thought 
of that annoying young princess, Mr. Mel- 
vil touches his horse sharply with his 
heels. In an outlying suburb bordering 
on the Ajmere Road he is met by Mr. 
Sandys, the collector, and proceeds to 
examine with him the route of a proposed 
new drain. They go poking about in 
back slums and alleys in a way that is 
very astonishing to the native official who 
accompanies them. Why all this per- 
sonal toil? Why this self-infliction? In 
the East itis the dignity of ease, the de- 
light of sloth —not the dignity of labor, 
the delight of work. Officials of their 
exalted rank in an Eastern State would 
consider such employment derogatory and 
degrading. 

As, pursuing his way, Mr. Melvil rides 
through the main street of the suburb, 
observe how deferentially the people make 
way for him and salute him; how they 
dismount from their horses or descend 
from their vehicles ; how the shopkeepers 
stand up to salaam to him. That if he 
should come here three days hence there 
would be none so poor to do him rever- 
ence; that he would be mocked at, jeered 
at, buffeted, slain; that that dirty butcher 
now bowing so deep would be ready to cut 
him down; the changed expression of 
those faces ; the changed employment of 
those hands —that was certainly the very 
last thing that would have seemed possi- 
ble to Mr. Melvil now. Entering the city 
he rides on to the palace-fortress. This 
has only two gateways on its city side 
(and only one other, that opening on to the 
river): the Bolund Durwaza, or Lofty 
Gateway, and the Moobarik Durwaza, or 
Blessed Gateway. At both of these are 
guards of sepoys, sepoys of the Honora- 
ble East India Company. Entering by 
the Lofty Gateway, Mr. Melvil passes on 
to the othér, by the side of which are the 
quarters of the English officer in charge of 
the palace. With him Mr. Melvil pro- 
ceeds to inspect certain repairs that are 
in hand in connection with some of the 
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palace chambers. These chambers are 
situate very high up, and in order to carry 
out the work ladders of very great length 
have had to be provided. In the next few 
days these ladders are to be employed for 
a less peaceful purpose, and are to playa 
prominent part in the memorable history 
of the outbreak at Khizrabad. 

Passing out again at the Moobarik Dur- 
waza, Mr. Melvil enters the broad road 
that leads down from the main street of 
the city to the River Gate, also called the 
Allahabad Gate, which opens on to the 
bank of the Jumna. This street is 
thronged with people, presents the aspect 
of a moving fair, for at this hour the 
greater portion of the Hindu population 
of the town is going down to the river to 
bathe. A similar throng has moved down 
to the river and back again every morning 
for many a century back, ever since the 
city was built, for this is one of the settled 
features in the Hindoo mode of life. What 
the morning ride or drive, the meeting at 
the coffee shop of the mess, or in the pub- 
lic gardens, and the morning bath and 
family prayers are to the English people, 
this walk down to the river, and the re- 
freshing plunge inits waters, the casting 
of flowers on the sacred wave, the recita- 
tion of sacred verses and the performance 
of other acts of devotion, the social con- 
verse on the bank, are to the wealthier 
portion of the Hindoo population of the 
town. The crowd is made up of house- 
holds; whole families go down to the 
river together, just as they do to the sea- 
shore in the summer in England. 

Here is the sleek and portly father — 
sleek and portly, because the crowd is 
composed chiefly of the opulent and well- 
fed classes, of tradesmen, of the grain 
merchants and the cloth merchants and 
the sweetmeat-makers, of the sellers of 
brass-ware, the goldsmiths and the silver- 
smiths and the money-lenders — who 
move along with fat, big plump thighs, 
rotund stomach, and full fleshy chest, all 
plainly given to view, for he has nothing 
on but his skull-cap and his loin-cloth; 
and the good mother, portly likewise, with 
her fair, or at all events light-colored, face 
unveiled, walking on pattens, the buttons 
of which she clasps between the big toe 
and the next one — her feet of course are 
bare; and the young maidens of the 
house, who draw their sheets or linen 
veils coquettishly round their faces, 
though not so closely but that you may 
catch a sight of their coal-black eyes and 
the big nose-rings of which they are so 
proud; and the children, sometimes clad 
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in garments exactly like those of their 
fathers and mothers, which makes them 
look like dwarfs or miniature men and 
women —sometimes not clad at all, boy 
or girl, or clad only in the symbol of dress, 
a piece of string round the waist, but all 
laden with gold or silver ornaments, heavy 
wristlets and anklets, a foolish custom 
that leads to many murders. Family 
group joins family group, and all move on 
with friendly chat and laughter. 

Outside River Gate, the crowd dis- 
perses itself along the bank of the stream. 
There are here none of those high, pointed- 
roofed pagodas, none of those ghats, 
or bathing-places, with their long flights 
of steps, and pretty, flanking towers, which 
form so beautiful a feature of most of the 
towns on the banks of the Ganges and 
Jumna; there is no room for them; the 
river runs too closely under the wall of 
the town. But temporary grass sheds 
have been put up on the sands for the 
convenience of the bathers. On wooden 
platforms placed by the side of the stream, 
or a little way in it, sit, cross-legged, the 
priests, who receive the offerings and help 
the bathers in their devotions. Such of 
the men bathers as need it squat down on 
the sand before the barbers, and have 
their heads shaved, and their finger-nails 
and toe-nails pared. Many a page might 
be written as to the effect which the want 
of mechanical appliances has had in pro- 
ducing the social and religious customs of 
the East; how if you have but one vessel 
to drink out of, and that of brass, the let- 
ting any one else put his lips to it will be 
the strongest mark of friendship and 
brotherhood; how if you eat with the 
fingers you will be excessively careful as 
to their purity and as to who dips his hand 
into the same dish with you; and how the 
command and use of knife and fork and 
creckery and glass will have more effect 
in destroying the extreme rigidities of 
caste than any amount of writing; how in 
lands where vermin multiply very fast, so 
that the plague of lice and flies came to 
rank with the plague of the rivers of 
blood and the slaying of the first-born, the 
razor was the only means of personal 
cleanliness available ; how the shaving of 
the head became a religious ceremonial, 
carried into Western lands in the tonsure 
of the priest; how enormous social and 
religious changes will be produced by the 
command of soap fitted for personal use, 
and of tooth-combs. 

But most of the men have come down 
only for the lesser purification of the bath. 
Men and women and children wade into 
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the water together. The bathing is car- 
ried on with the utmost regard to decency, 
as understood. The naked little boys 
and girls splash about and enjoy them- 
selves hugely. The women take quiet 
dips with their garments on — the bathing 
serves to wash them too. Here is a 
Brahmin up to his waist in the water, 
uttering the sacred words, handling the 
sacred thread dependent from his shoul- 
der, joining the outside edges of his two 
hands and taking up the sacred water in 
the hollow so formed and pouring it out 
as an oblation to the great luminary 
towards whom his face is turned. Yonder 
leap the well-fed flames of a funeral pyre. 
The men who have finished bathing are 
putting fresh caste marks on to forehead 
and chest and arm, The men and the 
women of different families get together, 
each with each, and gossip and chat and 
laugh. And then they saunter home 
again, refreshed and purified both in body 
and in soul. 

But when Mr. Melvil passes out of River 
Gate he does not go down towards the 
bathing-place, but continues along the road 
until he comes to the head of the bridge 
of boats which carries it across the Jumna. 
Here he is met by Major Fane, and some 
other officials, civil and military. They 
have assembled together in committee to 
consider some question connected with the 
bridge. 

The tide of traffic across the bridge is 
just now at its fullest; at this season of 
the year it is at these early morning hours 
that it runs strongest over every road. 
The string of carts now coming creaking 
across the bridge, which sinks and rises 
as they pass, left the last encamping 
ground at two o’clock this morning. The 
country folk are crowding into the town 
with their country produce. The wood- 
cutters and the grass-cutters are returning 
from the distant wastes and forests, bear- 
ing on their heads their bundles of fuel 
and fodder, wood and grass. Droves of 
donkeys come across laden with water- 
melons and muskmelons, grown on the 
sandbanks of the river. “ Hoonh ! hoonh! 
— Hoonh! hoonh!” and the fast-trotting 
bearers, with dusty, bare legs, come run- 
ring across, bearing on their shoulders a 
palanquin, from the open door of which 
an English lady puts out her head to gaze 
up at the soaring battlements surmounted 
by the lovely marble chambers of the fa- 
mous palace of Khizrabad. She has jour- 
neyed for hundreds of miles, travelling 
always at night so as to avoid the heat 
of the day, over lonely savannahs and 
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through desolate jungles, as over the 
highly cultivated, village-crowded plains; 
and will so journey for hundreds of miles 
more, having no other companionship than 
that of the constantly changing relays of 
bearers, without any thcught of fear. 
Happy she to be travelling this week and 
not next! 

The rude, springless vehicles of the land 
pass this way and that in constant stream. 
Here is the picturesque ruth, with its 
pagoda-like roof and gay-colored curtains 
and painted sides, drawn by a pair of 
splendid bullocks with high humps and 
huge, hanging dew':ps; the little open 
byhlee, with its pair of little active bul- 
locks ; the ekka, with a pony between its 
uncouth, splayed bamboo shafts. The 
number of men and women and children 
who can manage to squat themselves on 
the one square seat of one of these vehi- 
cles fills the stiff-limbed Englishman with 
astonishment; it looks to him like an 
acrobatic feat. The winding of a bugle, 
and a dak gharry, or stage-carriage, comes 
jolting across, having in it a young En- 
glish lad, whose rosy cheeks proclaim 
that he has just left his native land — well 
for him that he is crossing the bridge to- 
day and not a couple of days hence. 
Flocks of goats and herds of cattle ; bands 
of bare-footed and bare-legged pedestri- 
ans; bands of fakirs with matted locks, 
and bodies covered with dust and ashes, 
and as nearly naked as they can be ; bands 
of pilgrims bearing on their shoulders 
long bamboos, from the ends of which 
depend little baskets in which are packed 
the blown-glass flasks containing the holy 
water drawn from some very sacred spot 
on some very sacred river; strings of 
camels tied nose and tail; men riding on 
horses or ponies, or sitting sideways on 
bullocks ; a rajah or nuw4b with his motley 
following; the stream is very full. 

Here come three travellers on horse- 
back, accompanied by several baggage 
ponies and many attendants on foot. We 
are concerned with these. Mahomedans 
and Hindoos button their long coats, oth- 
erwise of similar shape, on opposite sides 
of the breast —so far are race and reli- 
gious distinctions carried — and by this 
alone you can tell that of the two men 
riding ahead, and whose countenances 
announce that they are natives of these 
provinces, the stout, burly man is a Ma- 
homedan, the thin, spare man a Hindoo; 
while the features and the peculiar-shaped 
turban of the third horseman, who has 
fallen a little behind the others, proclaim 
him to be a Mahratta. Turning the corner 
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of the toll-house which stands at the head 
of the bridge, these horsemen come sud- 
denly face to face with the Englishmen 
gathered together there, Melvil, Fane, and 
two more. The unexpected rencontre 
seems to disturb and trouble them. The 
Hindoo’s right hand goes up with a sudden 
automatic action, palm downwards, as if 
he were about to make a military salute; 
but he suddenly turns the palm upwards 
and changes the stiff salute into an ordi- 
nary salaam, The Mussulman makes an 
easy, courteous salutation; the Mahratta 
a very off-hand one. As they pass by the 
Englishmen look after them. 

“ The thin fellow nearest us looked like 
a sepoy,” says one. 

“He seemed to be about to make us a 
military salute. I wonder why he didn’t,” 
says another. 

“What a capital horse the stout man is 
on!” says Mr. Melvil, and then they 
resume their committee talk. They donot 
know who the travellers are, but the travel- 
lers seem to know them. 

“That man of small stature who is 
mounted on the big grey horse is Milmil 
(Melvil) Sahib, the commissioner,” says 
the burly Mahomedan. 

“ The evil-liver has a sharp look,” says 
the keen-faced, slight-framed Mahratta. 

“He has a good steed under him,” con- 
tinues the Mahomedan, as great a lover of 
horses, and with as good an eye for one, 
as Mr. Melvil himself. “A very good 
horse. And the long man in whose eye 
there was a glass is Major Fyne (Fane), 
who has charge of the arsenal here.” 

“T thought I remembered his face, 
says. the remaining horseman, an Oudh 
Brahmin; “I have seen him often. It is 
a matter of four years that we were sta- 
tioned at Allahabad, and he was then in 
charge of the magazine there.” 

“Ghumundi/” he adds. This is one 
of those meaningful, expressive words, 
common in all languages, for which it is 
impossible to find an exact equivalent in 
another. It expresses one who indulges 
in pride to excess, one madly proud. 

Mr. Melvil has returned home, and is 
seated at his office table. The post has 
come in while he has been away, and the 
table is heaped with papers. He proceeds 
to dispose of them with amazing celerity. 
Mr. Melvil is a man of facts and not of 
fancies. Heis a practical man, which is 
somehow held to be opposed to a man of 
ideas, though all practical work is the out- 
come of ideas. He belonged to the class 
which works systems, not to that which 
invents them; administrators rather than 
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statesmen. He is a man of details, not 
of general principles. Fully acquainted 
with the routine of his work, loving it, of 
quick perception, self-confident, decided, 
laborious, punctual, he had all the quali- 
ties which make a great administrator, 
lead to success under a bureaucracy. He 
had the defects as well as the perfections 
of such a character. Feelings did not 
interfere with his work. He had no ideas 
of his own to clash with those of the men 
above him. He would carry out one policy 
as soon as another. He regarded the 
people of the land only from a police and 
fiscal, from an enumeration, sanitation, 
taxation, vaccination, point of view. In 
connection with his work, in the carrying 
out of measures, he thought only of to- 
day, not of yesterday or of to-morrow; 
not of the past or the future, but only 
of the present; had no care for reasons or 
for consequences, they were the concern 
of those who ordered the measures. He 
was, it may be said, a representative man 
of his service. The great merits of that 
great service, the Indian Civil Service, are 
well enough known. But the helplessness 
of its officers in connection with the now 
impending insurrection or mutiny; the 
quick downfall of their power before it; 
its coming on them as a complete sur- 
prise, and their inability to account for it, 
showed a great defect somewhere. They 
were too much routine workers — more 
administrators than statesmen. 

Rapid despatch is an excellent thing; 
but it has its drawbacks. These had dis- 
played themselves in Mr. Melvil’s work. 
He had first made his name in the settle- 
ment department. The settlement of a 
district means the measurement of all the 
fields in it; their grouping together; the 
fixing their rental for a term of years; the 
apportionment of it between the State, the 
landlord, and the tenant. Mr. Melvil had 
to carry out this important measure in a 
large and important district. The work 
was done quickly, and was perfect in every 
detail; every form and statement was duly 
filled up; the government obtained an 
increased rental, and Mr. Melvil his pro- 
motion. Those two great objects were 
obtained. But the jumma (rental) had 
been fixed too high, and the administra- 
tion of that wide tract of land became a 
burden and a reproach. A rack-rented 
peasantry were driven into crime. The 
magistrates and collectors were hampered 
in the performance of both the great 
duties from which they took their name; 
it was irksome to punish men for crimes 
due to the action of the State; to wring 
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an unjust cess from them. The tenants 
groaned under the payment of the rent, 
the landlords under its collection, which 
kept them in constant fear of loss of their 
position, their landlordship. And in the 
coming time of trouble both landlord and 
tenant, not unnaturally, displayed no ex- 
treme desire for the continuance of the 
system under which they had suffered. 

Two of the pieces of work Mr. Melvil 
has to dispose of this morning concern 
this narrative. Among the signs and 
portents of the time was the sudden and 
mysterious transmission, a little while be- 
fore, of the unleavened cakes known as 
chupatees, and which form the daily food 
of the people, across the width of the land. 
They had been passed from village to 
village, no one —no Englishman, at least 
— knowing by whose order or why. Mr. 
Melvil has been directed to make enquiries 
into the matter, and is now submitting his 
report. He is a dead hand at a report. 
This is an admirable one. The passage 
of the chupatees is distinctly and continu- 
ously traced. You can tell the very hour 
at which they reached or left any village. 
The only defect in it is that it affords no 
solution of the mystery. Mr. Melvil saw 
no meaning in this strange occurrence, 
and so pronounced it meaningless. 

The other matter was this: the East 
India Company was at this time at war 
with a great Mahomedan potentate, the 
shah of Persia. A placard had been found 
affixed to the walls of the great mosque at 
Khizrabad, which purported to be a mani- 
festo from the shah addressed to “all the 
Faithful in India.” The infidels had 
brought troops to the soil of a power of 
Islam. They desired “ to destroy the re- 
ligions of Islam in Persia in like manner 
as the religion of the Mussulmans of In- 
dia.” It was incumbent on the Faithful to 
rise against them everywhere. Let them 
unite all differences, and ‘* remember that 
they had but one Koran and one Kibleh, 
and extend the hand of brotherhood, re- 
membering the words of the Prophet, 
‘Verily all true believers are brothers.’” 
Let them all take part in the Jehad, or 
Holy War. Let the Faithful in Hindostan 
unite with him (the shah) “against this 
tribe of wanderers from the path of right- 
eousness,” and “have no friendship with 
a tribe of whom the Prophet saith : ‘ Verily 
they do not love you, and neither do you 
love them.’” Let all the Faithful in Hin- 
dostan consider it incumbent upon them 
to follow the precept, “Slay, in the name 
of God, those who wish to slay you,” and 
“let the old and the young, the small and 
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the great, the wise and the ignorant, the 
ryot and the sepoy, all without exception 
arise in the defence of the orthodox faith 
of the Prophet, and having girt up the 
waist of valor adorn their persons with 
arms and weapons.” “And for the pur- 
pose of settling the quarrel, it is neces- 
sary that not only a small number of true 
believers should stand forth in the defence 
of the faith, but that the whole should 
answer our call.” “And the victory 
should be with them, to make manifest 
the decree cf God, ‘Verily the Almighty 
will weigh the wicked in different scales 
from the pure.’” Mr, Melvil disposes of 
this by calling it “the work of some crazy 
fanatic.” 





From The Contemporary Review. 
A JOURNEY TO THE CAPITAL OF TIBET. 


THE recent visit of the Chinese resi- 
dent in Tibet to Calcutta and his official 
reception by our viceroy have indeed 
brought to a close our petty war with the 
mystic land of the lamas; but this recog- 
nition of China’s rights over Tibet will 
have given the Celestial a hold upon the 
latter country he never had before. Chi- 
nese influence in Tibet has ever been for 
evil; and our unscrupulous policy in treat- 
ing directly with the emperor of China 
concerning a kingdom to which he had 
no shadow of claim, can have only strength- 
ened that baneful influence. Neither shall 
we find the country rendered one whit more 
accessible to exploration and commerce. 
Nevertheless, to the sentimental and ad- 
venturous it may be matter for congratula- 
tion that at least one huge region of the 
world will still remain an unknown and for- 
bidden land. A halo of fascination has 
long been wreathed round the very name of 
Tibet. “You may not enter there” has 
been the seductive influence. Menof every 
nation have been allured magnetically to 
that one goal. One by one they have man- 
fully assailed the ice-bound, mountain-girt 
land of mystery. Every physical obstacle 
which its unique inaccessibility of situa- 
tion involved has, indeed, been readily 
overcome. Each adventurer in turn has 
even stepped upon “Tom _ Tiddler’s 
ground;” but each one has been inev- 
itably ordered back again by Tom Tid- 
dler’s subjects, and, however unwillingly, 
has had to obey and re-cross the frontier. 

However, there has been one exception 
to the general rule. He, this exception, 
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has not only succeeded in scaling in the 
depth of winter the formidable passes 
through which alone Tibet can be entered ; 
but he has outwitted the vigilant frontier- 
guards, visited all manner of uncanny 
places, and finally set foot in the far-famed 
capital, the sacred city of Lhdsd. In 
averring that one traveller has at length 
succeeded in the enterprise, I do not 
allude to the feats performed by the In- 
dian Survey spies. On several occasions, 
indeed, these men have managed to reach 
Lhds4; but they are semi-Tibetans them- 
selves, and have been, moreover, destitute 
of the recording capabilities of fully edu- 
cated Europeans. True, our successful 
traveller was not an Englishman, but a 
Bengali; nevertheless, he proved himself 
in learning, in powers of observation and 
assimilation, as well as in ability to narrate 
his experiences, quite the equal of any 
modern British explorer. His achieve- 
ment, in its results, was therefore equiv- 
alent for all practical purposes to the 
success of any of the European travellers 
who have been attempting the same feat 
without avail. 

The strangest part of the affair, how- 
ever, is this—the utter ignorance of the 
general, as well as of the scientific, public 
that the adventure had ever been made 
and satisfactorily accomplished. Ransack 
the “ Proceedings ” of the Royal and other 
Geographical Societies, where every scin- 
tilla of news concerning Tibet is always 
carefully recorded; yet not one line ap- 
pears respecting the important results of 
this mission, and the name of Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das, the clever explorer we are 
referring to, is not even mentioned. The 
writer of the present paper, in an article 
published a few months ago, was the first 
to refer publicly to this exploit. The truth 
was, knowledge of the affair was confined 
to a certain number of officials in India; 
and the valuable information obtained 
locked up in a “ Secret Report.” 

Two or three years ago, just after the 
babu had made his report, I (who for 
some time had been studying the Tibetan 
language) happened to be put in posses- 
sion of the full facts of this remarkable 
journey. Few written notes were made 
at the time, but so vividly did the recital 
impress me that the incidents of the ad- 
venture and line of route still remain in 
nearly every detail in my memory. An- 
other opportunity of refreshing my remem- 
brance having fortunately occurred, I 
think it may be well to put into shape 
these important travels at once. 
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DARJILING TO TASHI-LHUMPO. 

THE most convenient hill station from 
which the confines of the forbidden land 
may be approached is Darjiling. This 
modern health resort is perched on a spur 
of the Himalayas, seven thousand feet 
above the level ofthe sea. Itisno longer 
accredited to Sikkim; but lies some eight 
miles south of the new southern border 
line of that little State. Nevertheless, in 
and around Darjiling have settled hun- 
dreds of families of Sikkim-Tibetans, of 
Wallung Bhutias from Nipal, and other 
kindred tribes, as well as of pure Tibetans 
from the heart of the snowy land itself. 
At Ghun, not four miles distant, any En- 
glishman may see the customs of Tibet in 
full swing —the women with their ruddy 
cheeks blackened ; the hand prayer-wheel 
revolving in the right hand of garrulous 
comrades whose prayers and chatter can 
be conveniently carried on simuitane- 
ously ; and an old Mongol lama beating 
his damarz or skull-drum and reading a 
Do sutra over the sick as naturally as in 
the real country beyond. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Dds has long re- 
sided at Darjiling. He has built for him- 
self a neat house on a crag overhanging a 
wooded gorge, which echoes at night-time 
with the music of many waters that tum- 
ble along in the bottom three thousand 
feet below. Naturally enough the owner 
has named his dwelling “ Lhdsd Villa,” 
and has fitted it up in facsimile of the 
better-class residences in Tibet. And it 
was from this little retreat that the worthy 
Bengali set forth one December evening 
on the adventure which, for many a month, 
had occupied his heart. At 9 P.M. he bade 
farewell to a highly placed government 
official, who was stationed at Darjiling — 
a kind friend who had encouraged him in 
the expedition, and had obtained govern- 
ment funds for its prosecution.. At ten 
o’clock he was joined in the Darjiling 
Mall—then dark and lonely and wind- 
stricken — by one who was to be his com- 
panion on the risky journey. This was 
Ugyen Gyé4-ts’o, from the Bhutia village 
overhanging Lebong spur. He was then, 
as now, a stout, smiling-faced Sikkim 
lama, a staunch friend to British authority, 
even if it were destined to penetrate the 
sacred land itself. However, we will not 
go so far as to say that Ugyen’s fidelity 
has anything to do with the £150 per an- 
num which he receives from our govern- 
ment as nominal sub-inspector of schools. 
Ugyen likes English ways, and, in spite 





of lamaistic vows, has taken to himself as 
pretty a wife as you could wish to see.* 
The nearest route to the mighty peaks 
which sentinel the Tibetan frontier would 
have been due north, from Darjiling to 
Pema Yangtse Monastery in Independent 
Sikkim, and so through the latter country 
by way of the La-chhen valley, whence, 
over the Kongra Lamo Pass, access could 
be readily obtained into Tibet. As ail 
the passes were then beginning to become 
blocked with the fresh-falling snow, it 
would have been well to have chosen this, 
the easiest of them, or at least the low 
Tipta Pass from Wallung Valley in Nipal. 
But the journey required the greatest 
secrecy. The babu, though disguised as 
a Tibetan, could not have ventured to 
traverse Sikkim by the regular mountain 
paths, as he was well known to many of 
the traders to Darjiling, and any recogni- 
tion would have led to word being passed 
from village to village over the frontier, 
when all ingress would have been stopped 
by the Tibetan soldiery stationed within 
a day’s march of the Sikkim Passes. 
Chandra Dds and Ugyen took, there- 
fore, a more arduous but less used route. 
Soon reaching the Rang-nyit valley, sepa- 
rating our territory from Sikkim, before 
morning they were beyond Gok and well 
on their way to the rocky ranges and deep 
valleys radiating out from Mount Kabru. 
Their intention was to surmount the three 
deep passes dividing these valleys from 
Nipal, and, gaining the latter country by 
the last pass just south of Kangchhen- 
junga, so to thread their way up the Ni- 
palese river-courses to the dangerous 
Kang-la-chhen Pass. We shall not dwell 
on this portion of the journey. Secrecy 
was kept, and when well in Nipal, they 
even ventured to put up at two or three of 
the villages. Eastern Nipal is chiefly 
inhabited by people of the weird Limbu 
race, some of whom are often to be seen 
at the Sunday-morning bazaar in Darjiling. 
Thus they had little tofear. Coolies with 
baggage had been sent on ahead of the 
travellers, who had been represented as 
traders who would follow. Ina Wallung- 
Tibetan village, two men who knew Tibet 
well were presently engaged, and, after 
much suffering and a hazardous journey 
along a hog-backed ridge of ice with deep 
crevasses on either hand, the /af-tse, or 
* Since the expedition narrated in the present paper, 
Ugyen has distinguished himself by accomplishing, 
together with his wife, an independent journey to 
Lhds4 and back. As a Tibetan, however, his access to 


the country would be comparatively easy. An account 
of this journey has been issued in a government report. 
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head of the pass, was reached. The 
portly Ugyen, it seems, the evening pre- 
vious had spent their few hours’ halt ina 
cave cut in the snow, roaring with an out- 
rageous stomach-ache. As reward for his 
anguish he had consequently got himself 
carried up the steep snow-drift to the 
top of the pass on the back of one of 
the newly chartered Wallung-pa. Wily 
Ugyen! All the party having shouted in 
chorus the usual invocations to the moun- 
tain deities who guard the pass, a descent 
from this point, which is seventeen thou- 
sand two hundred feet above sea-level, was 
attempted. Such a height, in the middle 
of December, was not to be easily borne. 
The worthy babu seems to have suffered 
intensely in his lungs, and to have con- 
tracted internal mischief which, later in 
his journey, nearly terminated fatally. 

But enthusiasm was lightening all hearts 
now. They were actually over the fron- 
tier, and descending, descending into 
Tibet. But what a descent it was! A 
sheer steep of solidified snow sloping rap- 
idly to depths unknown below. Guiding 
themselves with poles, they seated them- 
selves on the slippery incline and then 
slid at amazing speed, whither, they hardly 
could guess. There was a hair-breadth 
escape from a yawning chasm; but before 
nightfall level ground, of a kind, was 
reached, free from snow. 

Here dangers of another kind set in. A 
few miles to the east from this spot was 
known to be an out-post of Tibetan sol- 
diery. The name of the guard-station is 
Tdshi-rakpa. During the Tibetan war 
with Nipal a lofty wall of mud and stone 
was built near this place in an unbroken 
line for many miles. In parts it has now 
been cut through, and the gap in the wall 
through which the only road in this diffi- 
cult country lies has been made at T4shi- 
rakpa. The travellers had to pass through 
the gap, and a guard was stationed close 
at hand. Happily it was very dark and 
very near midnight when the travellers 
reached the dangerous spot. A line of 
great Buddhist chhortens (cenotaphs to 
saints) had been set up there, and passing 
behind these monumental piles an easy 
evasion of any challenge seems to have 
been achieved. 

Sleeping amidst some ruined walls, but 
not daring to light a fire, a little rest was 
now allowed. Next day was begun a long 
and dreary journey along the bank of the 
Arun River, first east and then north-east. 
This track is described as stretching for 
many, many miles in unbroken desolation. 
A few hamlets occur; but the denizens 
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seem plunged in the deepest poverty. 
There is little or no cultivation attempted 
in this district; in striking contrast to the 
state of things still further east, in the 
main valley of the Penam Nyang River, 
and in the numerous branch valleys down 
which the many tributary streams enter 
that larger stream. 

At length the boundary of the province 
of Tsang was reached, and once within 
this province the apprehensions of Chan- 
dra Dds seem to have been all put aside. 
This province is in some respects inde- 
pendent of control from Lhdsd; the tem- 
poral as well as the spiritual government 
of its internal affairs under the local 
authority of the Panchhen Rimpochhee 
Lama of Tashi-Lhiimpo. In the last cen- 
tury, when Turner made his journey to 
the capital of this province, the “ Teeshoo 
Lama,” as this most blundersome traveller 
styles him, was apparently supreme in his 
own domains. Now, though under much 
control, the panchhen has the power of 
issuing passports to traders, and prior to 
his departure from Darjiling the babu 
seems to have found means to procure, 
through an old friend high in office at 
Tashi-Lhiimpo, a /amyig, or permit, to 
enter and travel in the province. Pro- 
ceeding now without fear, he dismissed 
the coolies, hired ponies, and struck an 
easy route leading over one pass ina 
lateral range, due north to Tashi-Lhiimpo. 

Three weeks after leaving Darjiling, 
Chandra Dds and Ugyen, with the Wal- 
lung-pa P’urchhung, arrived at this fa- 
mous and extensive monastic establish- 
ment. Itis placed at the southern base 
of a steep and sheltering hill, and the 
numerous buildings composing the mon- 
astery are encircled by a massive wall. A 
few hundred yards to the east of the 
eastern gate flows the Penam Nyang 
Chhu, here one hundred and twenty feet 
broad, on its way to join the waters of the 
great Yeru Tsang-po, four miles further to 
the north. About three-quarters of a mile 
to the north-east of the monastery has 
been built the town of Shigatse, the lay 
capital of Tsang. It is situated on shelv- 
ing ground, nearer to both the Nyang and 
the Yeru rivers; and a broad maidan or 
grassy plain, where the market is held 
and ecclesiastical pageants take place, 
separates the lay town from its more puis- 
sant and religious sister. Shigatse hasa 
castle, many streets and shops, military 
barracks and twelve thousand inhabitants ; 
nevertheless it is deemed but an appurte- 
nance of the saintly Tashi-Lhiimpo, hard 
by. 
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RESIDENCE AT TASHI-LHUMPO. 


Our friend, the babu, entered the great 
monastery by the western gate. Having 
previously attired himself in lama cos- 
tume, he walked slowly and deliberately 
along the lane from within the gate, not 
lifting, apparently, his eyes from the 
ground, after the orthodox manner of a 
learned and meditative monk. Dwelling- 
houses of several stories, and official 
buildings lined this lane, which was one 
of several radiating from the central court- 
yard of the establishment. Presently he 
was ascosted by an old acquaintance, who 
was also the servant of a high Tibetan 
functionary who had urged and furthered 
the babu’s visit to Tibet. The man in- 
formed Chandra Dds that his patron the 
high functionary, who was prime minister 
and chief ecclesiastical adviser to the 
panchhen lama, happened at present to 
be away from the monastery, but had left 
directions for the greatest care being taken 
of the travellers. Chandra Dds was soon 
installed in a residence, dreary, comfort- 
less, and infested with what he touchingly 
styles as “demon bugs.” It was not the 
minister’s abode, who, though a saintly 
Khempo and head of a strict Tantrik col- 
lege within the monastery walls, seems in 
spite of ascetic vows to have generally 
comported himself in earthly affairs with 
a rigid regard to personal comfort. 

Here the two intruders from India lay 
quiet a while. The babu, who was known 
to his monastic friends as Pandib-Lha 
(that is, Sir Pandit), read Tibetan vol- 
umes with assiduity ; while the less studi- 
ous Ugyen, being no Hindu himself, 
amused his leisure in the market-place on 
the adjoining plain, and in the temporal 
town beyond. All the sights he saw in 
Shigatse and all the gossip he heard in 
the market he faithfully reported to the 
recluse. 

After the lapse of a day or two Ugyen’s 
news became more exciting. It seemed 
that a few days previous to the travellers’ 
arrival, notable events had fallen out in 
Shigatse. The junior ampan, one of the 
two representatives of the emperor of 
China who permanently reside at Lhdsd, 
had been engaged on his triennial tour of 
inspection of the military stations in the 
province of Tsang. The ambassador was 
by law allowed to levy on the town and 
village folk of the districts traversed an 
official charge for supposed expenses of 
34 @o-ts’e (five hundred rupees) per diem. 
But the grasping Chinaman had arbitrarily 
issued and carried into execution a de- 
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mand for a daily payment from the op- 
pressed populace of half as much again 
beyond hisallowance. Such a course nat- 
uraMy roused the ire of the populace; 
which at length reached to openly ex- 
pressed indignation. When the fat and 
greedy Chinaman arrived in state in Shi- 
gatse, a mob formed and went so far as to 
fling stones at his most puissant highness. 
The ampan was only slightly hurt; but he 
contemplated the most exacting ven- 
geance. And now that our travellers were 
in the place, the ferment was higher than 
ever. Acommission of privy councillors 
from Lhasé4 was sitting under the nominal 
presidency of the panchhen lama, and a 
cruel decision was soon to be promul- 
gated. 

In the mean time the minister returned 
to Tashi-Lhiimpo, and made much of Pan- 
dib-Lha, who was removed from his first 
quarters and installed in an apartment off 
the minister’s library. Our babu is a 
learned Sanskrit scholar, and this great 
lama was also an enthusiast in that lan- 
guage, and viewed the man from Hindostan 
aimost as one of the pandits who, in olden 
times, brought learning from India into 
Tibet. But the minister seems to have 
been a student desirous of a sphere of 
research wider than that which mere San- 
skrit lore could open. He had been pre- 
sented by our government, by the agency 
of private native messengers, with several 
scientific works. Ganot’s “ Physics ” be- 
came an inestimable treasure, and his great 
ambition was to learn English in order to 
have the illustrations in that book ex- 
plained in detail. The babu did his best 
to describe the cuts he understood him- 
self; and moreover made certain valuable 
presents, including a repeater watch, to 
the knowledge-thirsting Tibetan. How- 
ever, Chandra Dds’s health had been 
undermined by recent hardships, and fever 
began to prostrate his frame. At the 
same time he himself was ardently pursu- 
ing his own studies, reading and copying 
scarce Tibetan works. Fora change of 
air and scene, it was now proposed by the 
minister, that he should visit some of the 
more important places higher up the 
Nyang valley, lying in a south-eastern 
direction from Tashi-Lhiimpo. 

Starting on pony-back with Ugyen, he 
made a pleasant excursion up the low, 
sloping lands along the right-hand shore 
of the river. Several villages were passed 
with their neighboring monasteries a short 
distance off in the uplands. The most 


pleasing feature in these broad downs 
abutting on the river bank was the fertility 
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of the soil, which was in every available 
spot most carefully cultivated ; irrigation 
channels, cut from the numerous stream- 
lets entering the Nyang on either side, 
furnished a plentiful water supply wher- 
ever needed. Barley, rape, millet, wheat, 
peas, beans, and Chinese buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum emarginatum), form the sta- 
ple products of this soil. 

The first place of much account in this 
direction is known as Dong-tse, some 
twenty-five miles south-east of Shigatse. 
It is famed for its collegiate monastery 
which, on a lofty hill, completely domi- 
nates the town. Another prominent edi- 
fice is the P’o-dang, or palace-castle 
belonging to the Phdla family. This is 
approached by an avenue of poplars and 
consists of a very extensive square of 
buildings erected about a broad courtyard 
two hundred feet in length. The castle, 
which is six hundred years old, has the 
reputation of being the loftiest edifice in 
Tsang. Hard by is the huge modern man- 
sion of the Phdlas, styled Kye-pa Khang- 
sar. The head of this family, then only 
a general, has lately become one of the 
Lhds4 privy councillors, It was here, 
afterwards, that our worthy babu was in- 
troduced to a highly born and well-edu- 
cated lady — many Tibetan women being 
profound scholars — the wife of the gen- 
eral. He describes in his diary much of 
his social intercourse with this remarkable 
woman, who afterwards befriended him 
on his arrival in Lhds4. One acquires a 
high opinion of the females of the better 
class in Tibet, as various intelligent and 
amiable traits in her character are por- 
trayed. One of the most pleasing aspects 
in which she is seen is as the fond but 
judicious mother. 

Beyond Dong-tse, some eight miles fur- 
ther up the river, the old stronghold of 
Gyang-tse is to be found. It is a consid- 
erable place and an important military 
station with large granary stores. The 
babu was, of course, delighted with the 
huge chhorten there. A chhorten, the 
Tibetan variety of the Indian Chaitya, is 
usually a mere solid block of masonry like 
atall tombstone. At Gyang-tse, however, 
while still maintaining the orthodox shape, 
the structure has been exaggerated into a 
lofty temple, with chambers, shrines, stair- 
cases, and several celebrated images of 
deities inside. It forms a mighty tower, 
nine stories high, crowned with crescent, 
globe, and #04, like the ordinary chhor- 
ten. Opposite is the great monastery of 
the place, founded by P’al-jor Rabtan, 
where the ecclesiastics of Tsang come in 
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order to take some respectable degree in 
Tsan-nyid philosophy. 

Returning to Tashi-Lhiimpo, Chandra 
Dads seems to have benefited by his trip 
and begun to venture into the neighboring 
town of Shigatse. Here he found much 
excitement abroad. The decision in the 
ampan’s case had been given. The two 
jong-pén of Shigatse — officials exercising 
magisterial and fiscal functions — were to 
be degraded and whipped severely. Four 
ts’ok-p6n — the headmen of village cir- 
cles — being of lower rank, were ordered 
to receive four hundred strokes with the 
bamboo, a punishment practically equiva- 
lent to death. Some severity may have 
been naturally looked for in dealing with 
the case, although in truth the ampan 
himself was the offender, the affair aris- 
ing solely from his attempt at wholesale 
extortion. However, the main injustice 
consisted in visiting with corporal pun- 
ishment and a degrading death officials 
who had taken no share in the revolt, but 
who, as the executive functionaries, were 
claimed as scapegoats for vengeance. It 
would be interesting to learn whether the 
ampan, whom our viceroy has been lately 
entertaining in Calcutta, was the perpe- 
trator of this piece of barbarous injus- 
tice! 

A gala day was then proclaimed, and 
the avenged ampan rode triumphantly 
along the streets of Shigatse, attended by 
Chinese soldiery. As to the culprits, 
they were led slowly past the haughty 
hero, bound and bearing heavy boards on 
which were written in large letters the 
sentences to be inflicted. Disgraceful 
scenes followed. When the ampan had 
retired to his quarters, the Chinese troops, 
rendered insolent by their triumph, began 
plundering the shops and market stalls, 
seizing articles and refusing to pay for 
them. The Tibetan vendors took fright, 
and soon deserted the market; and it was 
not till some days after, when this swag- 
gering Chinaman had left Shigatse, that 
any food was to be bought. 

There was a pitiful sequel. Chandra 
Dds had acquired some reputation in the 
place as a physician —a reputation easily 
gained anywhere in central Asia —and 
he was sent for in haste. One of the un- 
fortunate ts’ok-pén, who had managed to 
survive his four hundred bamboo-blows, 
and who was a wealthy man, was in strong 
hope that the famous amchhi (physician) 
from India might be able to save his life, 
and offered ponderous fees for any such 
service. But our babu doctor, whatever 
he could have done, was himself too ill to 
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make the journey in haste ; and in the end 
the poor battered Tibetan died. 

The Chinese government are pursuing 
a short-sighted policy in Tibet. Their 
suzerainty there is one rather of prestige 
than of conquest, and has never been for- 
mally conceded by the laws of Tibet, 
which lay stress on independence from 
Chinese control, The Tibetans are a 
peaceable nation, but the arrogant bearing 
of the few Chinese officials quartered in 
the country is destined soon to produce 
fruit. It is not to be wondered at that the 
wire-pullers in China-seek to compass 
the death of each dalai lama before he 
attains to full power and manhood. The 
rise of an able sovereign in Tibet is natu- 
rally dreaded by them. Unfortunately the 
Indian government, by treating directly 
with China in the matter of Sikkim, has 
lately done much to sustain the pestilent 
suzerainty of the Celestial in that land. 
However, with the abject devotion, not 
merely of all Tibetans, but of the entire 
Buddhist population of Tartary, at his 
disposal, such a lama king could easily. 
overturn every atom of Chinese domi- 
nance in Tibet, and even in Mongolia. 


FROM SHIGATSE TO YAMDOK LAKE, 


SARAT CHANDRA Das had now lived 
for nearly three months within the walls 
of the great monastery. He had made 
several profitable excursions, making 
copious written notes thereupon. Ugyen 
Gyd-ts’o had been despatched on still 
lengthier trips, partly for topographical 
and ae for botanical research. In the 
course of these journeys he had even vis- 
ited the famous Sdkya monastery, con- 
cerning which historical establishment no 
report however seems to have been fur- 
nished to the Indian government. Many 
Jestas had been witnessed by the traveller 
at Tashi-Lhiimpo, one of which involved 
a monster religious dance, another had 
included feats of rope-walking. Much 
has not been set forth concerning the in- 
ternal economy and routine of the mighty 
monastery, but, personally, we have col- 
lected full information on the subject 
which it would be out of place to intro- 
duce here. Chandra Das had no interview 
with the panchhen lama, the ruler of the 
monastery and nominal king of Tsang. 
This dignitary secluded himself much, and 
nearly a year after the babu’s visit he 
died. The circumstances of his death are 
not above suspicion, though the alleged 
cause was small-pox. 

At length, about the first day of May, 
Chandra Das quitted Tashi-Lhiimpo mon- 
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astery. But no further was he to be 
accompanied by the faithful Ugyen. That 
worthy, it was determined, should return 
to the Himalayas with the scientific col- 
lections and baggage. So, alone and pros- 
trated in health, the good babu set out 
to gain the final goal of ambition, the city 
of Lhdsd4. It had been arranged that he 
should, at Dong-tse, join the travelling 
suite of the noble lady Lhacham, who her- 
self was about to visit her town-house in 
Lhds4. This would prove a protection to 
him in journeying through a difficult tract 
of country, rendered still more precarious 
by bands of robbers. Chandra Das paid 
his adieux to the minister. After the 
custom of the Jand, he presented to the holy 
man a rich scarf and some rupees, claim- 
ing at the same time his £yadju, or protect- 
ing benediction, and in addition a sung-ta, 
or forecast, as to the issue of the forthcom- 
ing journey. Having given the rupees to 
the babu’s own followers, and deftly de- 
clined the scarf by tying it round the 
giver’s neck, the minister predicted suffer- 
ing but eventual success, and bade his 
guest farewell. “He treated me,” ex- 
claims the tender-hearted Bengali, “ quite 
as my spiritual father, and I felt for him 
the respect and devotion of a spiritual 
son !” 

In shattered frame of body, our friend 
ambled along to Dong-tse with his few 
attendants. His route to Lhdsd4 was to 
be somewhat circuitous. First dipping 
south-east to join Lhacham at Dong-tse, 
he was then to proceed from the Nyang 
valley due east to Nagar-tse. There a 
short divergement would be made to Sam- 
ding, the famous religious house on Lake 
Yamdok ; and so, turning due north vid 
Palde Jong to cross the Yeru Tsang-po, 
he would skirt along the western bank of 
the Kyi Chhu, and thus at length reach 
the gates of the Sacred City. 

Spending the night with a friend at 
Dong-tse, in the morning Chandra Das 
wended his way to Lhacham’s palace. 
There he found the noble lady ready to 
start, and already on pony-back. She was 
attired in richest costume. On her head 
she wore the national feminine headdress, 
the Jatug, a tall cap with hanging flaps 
down each cheek, after the fashion of 
a Q.C.’s full bottomed wig. Lhacham’s 
patug, however, was embroidered with 
loops of costly jewels — rubies, amethysts, 
turquoise, and pearl. The babu was rav- 
ished. She looked, he enthusiastically 


thought, more like some Grecian goddess 
crowned than an ordinary Tibetan lady. 
However, we must not linger. 


Lhacham 
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was gracious, but she was anxious about 
the spread of small-pox wherever they 
passed. 

The babu tried to keep pace with the 
fair one’s cavalcade, and at first we find 
him even attempting races with the lady’s 
sons, in which he assures u; he magnani- 
mously allowed himself to be beaten. 
He was courageous to the last; but the 
continuous travelling proved too much 
for him. He seems to have gradually 
lagged behind, and was ultimately aban- 
doned somewhat heartlessly by his patron- 
ess, who, through dread of small-pox, left 
him when almost in extremity to continue 
her journey to Lhds4. He was left lying 
in a miserable hut near a fortified place, 
named Nagar-tse, where he lay uncon- 
scious, his two attendants only remaining 
faithful. 

Now, by good fortune, this Nagar-tse is 
seated barely eight miles from a famed 
and most holy spot—the great Samding 
Monastery. Samding is one of the won- 
ders of Tibet. It is a convent for males 
governed by a female; and the lady 
abbess, who alone of all women in Tibet 
is permitted to ride in a sedan chair, is 
held to be the incarnation on earth of the 
mighty goddess Dorje P’agmo.* Now — 
another piece of good fortune — Dorje 
P’agmo, or “the Sow with the Thunder- 
bolt,” chanced to be own sister to the 
unfeeling Lhacham, who, however, before 
departing, had granted our friend a letter 
commendatory to the abbess. She, at any 
rate, could heal the sufferer. ‘To the Sow, 
the Sow alone, must the babu be got — that 
was the one thought of his servants. 

Samding Monastery, novel in constitu- 
tion, is novel also in its physical surround- 
ings. It stands enthroned on the verge 
of the curious Yamdok Lake, or “ Lake 
Palte’ as our older maps have it. This 
lake, previous to the babu’s visit, had been 
always represented as forming a complete 
ring round an enormous island. It was 
now found that the supposed island was 
in reality a huge peninsula projecting 
over a large portion of the lake, but by 
no means nearly covering the whole area 
of the latter. This semi-island clutches, 
as it were, the shore with two long, narrow 
arms ; and within these two arms is en- 
closed a portion of the lake, the waters of 
which, strange to say, have an elevation 
of five hundred feet above the waters of 


* The present lady abbess, I am informed by the 
babu, is a very prepossessing young woman. She ap- 
peared to him to be about twenty-five years old. Her 
name is ** The Most Precious Power of Speech; the 
Female Energy of All Good.” 
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the outer lake. Accordingly, the Tibetans 
deem these inner waters to be a separate 
lake which they style Dudmo Ts’o, “ the 
lake of the She-Devil.” 

At length the traveller was conveyed 
to the shores of Lake Yamdok, and was 
carried within the convent precincts more 
dead than alive. The lady abbess forth- 
with devised elaborate means to procure 
recovery. Sacred books were read over 
the sufferer. A likeness in effigy of the 
babu was constructed and was offered to 
Shinje, the God of Death, who was begged 
to accept it in lieu of the real victim. 
Then finally, on the urgent request of his 
truly faithful attendants, a sum of money 
was despatched to fishermen on the lake- 
shore, and therewith five hundred fish, 
just caught, were purchased and reprieved 
from slaughter by being placed in the 
smaller lake — the sacred Dudmo T’so — 
where no man is permitted to cast net or 
line. This last act of Buddhist piety, or 
else the pure hilltop air of Samding, to- 
gether with the earnest prayers which the 
poor babu mentions he repeatedly sent up 
to God, at length brought much improve- 
ment to the patient. In a word, he did 
not die, but lived; and in ten days or 
so, was even capable of continuing his 
travels, 


FROM YAMDOK LAKE TO LHASA. 


YAMDOK LAKE lies cradled deep amidst 
the mountains which culminate in great 
root-masses, amphitheatrically ranged, just 
south of the Yeru Tsang-po, between the 
goth and g2nd meridians of longitude. Its 
shape, with the curious peninsula protrud- 
ing into its waters from the western shore, 
is familiarly likened by Tibetans to that of 
a scorpion holding on to the land by its 
claws. The peninsula is a knot of radiat- 
ing mountains of great height, and swarms 
with game, none of which are allowed to 
be killed, the lady abbess being special 
patroness of all animal life. The lake is 
one hundred and nine miles in circumfer- 
ence, and has only one outlet, the Rong 
Nag Chhu in the north-west quarter, 
hemmed in by the monster headlands of 
the supposed island. 

On journeying north from Samding, 
which stands at the junction of the penin- 
sula with the mainland, you cross a long, 
natural bridge of rock, forming a cause- 
way, quite spanning the outflowing waters 
of the Rong Chhu. This curious forma- 
tion is styled Kalsang Sampa (the Bridge 
of the Blessed). From thence you mount 
the steep, rocky heights at the north-west 
border of the lake, leaving Palde Jong, 
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with its fortified white buildings, on your 
right. Ultimately you gain the lofty sum- 
mit of a pass in this range—a range 
separating the valley of the Yeru from the 
basin of the lake. It was when he had 
reached the cairns on this pass that Chan- 
dra Dds lost sight of the turquoise-hued 
waters of the mystic Yamdok. Then, 
looking out in_front to the north, there at 
his feet, right and left, he gazed on the 
lovely panorama of the mighty Yeru 
Tsang-po, the broad river which, for more 
than seven hundred miles, forms the 
spinal column of Tibet.* From thence he 
began his descent into the valley of this 
river. It was a tortuous way, not all de- 
scent, but up and down over shoulders 
and spurs from the lately surmounted 
range, and through darkly wooded defiles. 
Here, too, he all but encountered some 
freebooting monks. 

Presently —by which is meant two 
days’ journey from Khalamba Pass —he 
was traversing the sandy tracts along the 
southern bank of the Yeru, just opposite 
to where the Lhdsd river, the Kyi Chhu, 
mingles its waters with the mightier 
stream. A little to the west of the point 
of conjunction is the principal chain-ferry 
for crossing the Yeru. The day was far 
spent, and the wind coursing violently 
down the waters; and so broad is the 
river at this part that something of a 
storm prevailed, rendering the transit to 
the other side not a little dangerous. 
When the babu, with his ponies, baggage, 
and servants, arrived at the ferry, other 
travellers were waiting to pass over. A 
bargain was struck, and the hide-boats 
pushed off, loaded heavily. However, 
with the help of the great chains, the pas- 
sage was accumplished with safety. On 
the other bank the chains—each five 
hundred yards in length, but supported at 
intervals across the channel by masonry 
stacks —of this so-called bridge were 
found by our explorer to be fastened with 
numerous couplings into the very core of 
a large stone chhorten. Hard by was a 
hill, upon which were quite a grove of 
chhortens —to the number of one hun- 
dred and eight, as the babu was informed 
—and, further up, was a large and ancient 
monastery, named Palchhen Chhuwori, 
said to have been founded by Tang-tong 
Gyalpo, the builder of the chain bridges. 


* Yeru Tsang-po is the exact colloquial name of the 
river; but in Tibetan the spelling is Gyas-ru Gisang- 
éo, meaning “‘the river of the right-hand side.’”? On 
its course through the left or western part of Tibet the 
VYeru is known as Khabab Tam-chhok, literally ‘* the 
down-flowing mouth of the best horse.”’ 
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Having taken shelter in the cottage of a 
worthy couple, not far from the shore, 
Chandra Dds cou!d now congratulate him- 
self on his progress. He was now in the 
province of Ui (Déus) and only forty-five 
miies from Lhdsdé. Recommencing his 
journey at daybreak, he found himself 
entering the broad valley of the Kyi which 
flows down to this point in a south-westerly 
course from Lhdsd4. The babu was onthe 
western side of the river and was sturdily 
crossing the flat country at the valley- 
head, which lay closely packed with fields 
of buckwheat, barley, and even radishes, 
Luxuriant crops were beginning to show; 
for the month of April was already draw- 
ing toa close. Considering that the alti- 
tude of the lowest ground here slightly 
exceeds eleven thousand feet above sea- 
level, everything evinced, for the early 
time of the year, one would imagine, even 
a premature forwardness. Crossing a 
small stream running down from the west 
into the Kyi, a village of sixty houses 
lay about the way and a ruined fortress 
was seen on a mound to the left. This 
place bore the name of Chhu-shul Jong; 
and several hamlets were passed a little 
further on. Few persons accosted the 
traveller. Doubtless he was only ac- 
counted as one of the ever-passing pil- 
grims faring eagerly on to the headquarters 
of all that is holy in Tibet. 

Some twenty-five miles up the Kyi the 
fields and villages disappear and the walls 
of the valley contract almost intoa narrow 
defile, through which the river runs with 
considerable force. The path keeps along 
a ledge of the cliff overhanging the gorge 
—no uncommon style of pathway for 
Tibet. Gag lam is the name given to this 
cafion in the river’s course. Further on 
Chandra Dds stopped at a considerable 
village called Nye-t’ang, which was sur- 
rounded by willows and poplars with many 
low shrubs bearing flowers. He put upat 
the gya-khang, a sort of circuit-house pro- 
vided for the accommodation of govern- 
ment officials ontour. Outside the village 
he passed, next morning, a temple painted 
bright yellow standing amidst thickly 
planted poplars. It was pointed out as a 
particularly sacred spot, for therein were 
lying entombed the remains of the great 
Indian pandit Atisha. He it was who 


visited Tibet A.D. 1050 to revive Buddhist 
doctrine, then in a languishing condition. 

Our hero was now not one day’s journey 
from Lhasa. Classical sites abounded on 
every hand. Travelling rapidly across an 
extremely fertile-looking plain, Daipung 
Monastery was passed away to the left, 


























and then the towers and glittering pinna- 
cles of the Sacred City soon burst upon 
the view. Here, at length, was the object 
of all his dreams and of all his arduous 
adventures lying sedately before him on 
the open plain! Lhdsd the mysterious, 
the home of occult learning, the abode of 
the hierarch of all Buddhism, was reached, 
visibly reached, at length. It was four 
o’clock in the afternoon as he approached 
the western gate of the city. Carefully 
did he arrange his garments, and having 
permitted his attendants to adjust his 
waist-sash exactly as an orthodox Tibetan 
ge-long’s should be tied, he formed his 
party into a small procession after the 
manner of the newly arrived. With a 
small banner streaming from the head of 
a pike carried over the shoulder of the 
man who walked first, with his beasts and 
other servants following next, and with 
himself bringing up the rear, drooping 
wearily on his pony,—thus did Sarat 
Chandra Dds enter bravely the gateway 
of the unknown city of Lhasa. 


RESIDENCE AT LHASA. 

No one offered to molest the party as 
they made their way through the main 
street of the outer city. As Chandra Dds 
wore colored goggle spectacles and looked 
somewhat of a general wreck, the loungers 
freely remarked upon his appearance. 
“ Another sick man,” exclaimed an idler 
at a Chinese pastry-shop door; “ why, the 
city will soon be full of such!” They 
afterwards learned that small-pox was al- 
ready spreading in epidemic form through 
Lhasa. A ride of half a mile brought the 
party to the inner gate of the city. Here 
korchakpa or watchmen were stationed, 
but they barely glanced at the new-comers, 
who sedately filed through the portal, and 
found themselves now, apparently so sim- 
ply and easily, in the very heart of the 
place which had once seemed so far off 
and so impossible to attain to. The at- 
tendants of the babu, who were in his 
secret, now advised him to turn intoa side 
lane while they went in search of lodgings. 
They fixed upon the common-house which 
was supposed specially to be appropriated 
to ge-longs from Tashi-Lhiimpo. On their 
return, the babu, who had been submitting 
to some catechetical inquiries from casual 
passers-by, was hurried into a network of 
filthy lanes, under a dark archway, and, 
climbing a ladder in an inner court, was 
duly introduced to his suite of apartments. 
They were large but dark, and, as the 
poor babu had suspected, and afterwards 
could prove, haunted by a numerous de- 
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tachment of “demon bugs.” The date of 
his arrival was May 30. . 

Our friend, with much elasticity, seems 
now to have entered with gusto into the 
genius loci. Buddhism and Tibetan liter- 
ature were his fervently pursued hobbies ; 
and here in Lhdséd, the very fountain head 
and treasure chamber of both, were all 
things of the kind lying ready to his hand 
and heart. Disease vanished; all his zeal 
was aflame and burnt out everything else. 
His lodgings were adjacent to the back 
premises of the great monastery of Teng- 
yai-ling ; and every morning, he has as- 
sured us, he was roused to activity by the 
“ melodious call ”|of the gya-/ing, or gigan- 
tic church trumpets, summoning the 
monks to their early orisons. Pador and 
P’untso, his servants, were soon de- 
spatched to negotiate in the Potala bazaar 
for native printed books and for MS. 
copies of the scarcer works. As he made 
the acquaintance of the Jarpdn, or head 
printer to the grand lama, several treasures 
ultimately came into his possession. 

But June the 1st is Saga-dawa, the an- 
niversary of Shakya T’ubpa’s attainment 
to Nirvana. Chandra Dds accordingly 
was all on the alert to pay a visit on that 
morning to the Cho-khang, the cathedral 
of Lhds4, where illuminations and other 
grand doings were in operation for the 
sacred occasion. He was soon in the street 
hurrying to Kyilkhording Square, where 
the great temple stands. 

To describe this fane in detail would 
consume many pages. Suffice it to say 
that all the bodhisattwas, deities, and de- 
ified heroes in the Buddhist calendar — 
over four hundred in number — are repre- 
sented, mostly in life-size proportions ; and 
as to such popular saints as Atisha, Tsong- 
khapa, King Srong-tsan Gampo, etc., 
there are several images of each. There 
is a colossal figure of the goddess Palden 
Lhamo.* On such a festival as the present 
one, ten thousand lamps illumine the edi- 
fice, and round the holiest of the effigies 
from morning to night thousands perform 
solemn circuits, often upon their knees. 

His next visit was to Banye-shak, the 
town-house of his old acquaintance, Lha- 
cham. He spent a long day there, re- 
ceiving acordial reception. So interesting 
a description does the babu furnish con- 
cerning this visit that I made a verbatim 
memorandum from his own words, which 


* The British Museum does not contain a single 
example of Tibetan mythology. However, a very fine 
specimen of the goddess Palden Lhamo, brought from 
Ladak, is now in the possession of a gentleman in Lons 
don, Mr. A. Braunstein. 
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may at once be introduced into my narra- 
tive as the only quotation available : — 


Arrived at Banye-shak, we found the ground 
floor filled with men engaged in measuring 
grain and flour. The principal ladder, which 
resembled a staircase, was filled with menials. 
We, therefore, went to the southern central 
stair-like ladder, and commenced ascending 
the steps, but my difficulty of breathing was 
so great that, aiter climbing up the steep lad- 
der to the third story, I fell on the floor com- 
pletely exhausted. The shetama (maidser- 
vant) came running to help me and conducted 
me to a seat in the reception-hall, where a 
large paper lantern was hung. About ten or 
twelve Gelug-pa monks came out from a room 
to the north of the hall, probably having fin- 
ished a religious service. ‘Tea was about to 
be poured into our cups, when the maid came 
to say that Lhacham had returned. She re- 
ceived me very graciously, and conducted me 
to her drawing-room, a room about sixteen 
feet by twelve. The walls were decorated 
with Chinese pictures, mostly picnic and 
dancing scenes, and on one side were two 
Chinese chests ofdrawers. Excellent Chinese 
and Yarkand carpets were laid down, and the 
ceiling was of the finest China satin. Minia- 
ture dining-tables, a foot in height, wooden 
bowls to hold barley-flour, stuffed rugs, and 
fancy tables made up the furniture of the 
room. Lhacham sat cross-legged on a rug to 
my left. The finest tea, called Du-t’ang, was 
forthwith served to me, and one of the sheta- 
mas placed a trayful of sugar-biscuits on my 
table.... 

After a short conversation, Lhacham left 
the room; and presently the shetama offered 
to conduct me round the castle. The furni- 
ture of the rooms was of the same kind as in 
the first. The bedsteads were low, and the 
bedding resembled that in use in China. The 
imitation couches and chairs were ludicrously 
rude. The walls were painted green and blue, 
to relieve the uniformity of which pictures of 

rocessions, of demons, and of tutelary deities 

ad been inserted in some places. Not a 
single room was furnished with chimneys, but 
jalas or earthenware stoves took their place. 
Opposite the windows of some of the rooms 
were flower-pots. 

After half an hour’s absence Lhacham re- 
turned, and resumed her seat. With her 
right hand she twirled a golden prayer-wheel, 
while with her left she caressed her son, who 
was seated beside her. She pressed me to 
take tea and biscuits, and some bread made 
of buckwheat and millet was placed upon my 
table. At midday she ordered dinner to be 
brought. Several china cups, also maple- 
knot cups mounted in gold and silver, were 
then produced from a chest of drawers in the 
room, and a cleanly dressed boy brought in a 
tray filled with cups containing different dain- 
ties. Before beginning I inquired of Lhacham 
if there were sibbet in the dishes. ‘* No, 
no; all that you see in the plates and cups is 
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made of mutton of the first quality. Although 
we prefer yak-beef to mutton, yet, knowing 
that you Indians have a repugnance to this 
delicacy of Tibet, I ordered our cook not to 
mix beef with mutton.”’ I relished the dishes 
very much, using chop-sticks, and the pins 
which in Tibet serve for forks. Lhacham 
occasionally took a sip or two of tea, and con- 
versed with me, showing great interest in my 
narrative of Indian marriage customs and 
female seclusion. But when I related to her 
that in India sometimes one husband had sev- 
eral wives, while the P’iling-pa (English) and 
enlightened natives had only one, she stared 
at me with wonder. 

‘*One wife with only one husband,’’ she 
exclaimed, in comic surprise. ‘‘Do not you 
think that we Tibetan women are happier than 
the Indian or P’iling women, of whom the 
Indian must be the most miserable? ” 

‘** Pray tell me,’’ said I, ‘‘is it not incon- 
venient for one wife to have so many hus- 
bands? *? 

‘*T do not see,’’ observed Lhacham, ‘‘ how 
Indian women can possibly be as happy as 
Tibetan women are. The former have to 
divide among many the affection and the 
Sg A of their one husband, whereas in 
Tibet the housewife, one woman, is the real 
mistress of all the joint earnings and inher- 
itance of several brothers. These, her hus- 
bands, being sprung from the same mother, 
are undoubtedly one, and therefore the same 
flesh, blood, and bones. Their persons are 
one, though their souls may be different.”’ 

After dinner Lhacham asked me if I would 
be presented to her chief husband, the Shab- 
pé, to whom she said she had already made 
mention of me. I thanked her for her gra 
cious kindness, and said I would avail myself 
of the honor of a presentation another day. 


Many other wondrous sights were duly 
exploited by our friend. Indeed, his notes 
on the various localities in the city are so 
precise that I have been able to obtain 
from them particulars sufficient to com- 
pile an entirely new plan of Lhds4. One 
tremendous spectacle, however, as yet re- 
mained unseen by him. He had not been 
fortunate enough to gain admission to that 
holy hill just without the city walls — the 
far-famed Potala—there to be brought 
into the very presence of the vice-regent 
of Buddha on earth, the gyal-wa rim- 
pochhe or grand lama of Lhdsd. 

One day, when he visited Lhacham and 
instructed her in certain particulars of her 
faith derivable from Sanskrit literature, 
she asked him if he had yet beheld his 
Holiness the kyapgén? The babu an- 


swered sadly that his performances in the J 


existence just prior to his current state of 
being must have been such as to make it 
his miserable lot never to be allowed to 
gaze in this life on the divine countenanct 
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in question. Lhacham suddenly dismiss- 
ing the subject, nothing more was said. 
To his surprise, however, the next morn- 
ing he received a message from one of the 
officials of Potala that the grand lama was 
intending to give an audience to certain 
persons of ecclesiastic rank that day, and 
that if he, the babu, would present himself 
with them, he too should be admitted. So 
unexpected an offer was eagerly re- 
sponded to. Donning his church suit and 
accompanied by Pador, he was soon 
threading the byways of the city towards 
the north-western suburb, where is situ- 
ated the grand’conical mount known all 
over Asia. There the array of strange 
edifices, decorated with plated domes, 
golden gyé-f’ik and ganjira, and piled to 
an amazing height on the sacred hill, burst 
into view. In spite of much distress from 
want of breath, this man from Hindostan 
surmounted the numerous ladders which 
led to the upper regions where his Holi- 
ness holds court; and there he realized at 
length his highest hopes. He saw and 
bent low in the presence of this the su- 
preme embodiment of modern Buddhism. 
He gazed upon the grand lama of Lhds4 
—then a child of eight years of age; re- 
ceiving his blessing, and offering him in 
return a small ingot of pure gold. After- 
wards he was permitted to examine the 
wonders and treasures of the palace ; and 
so home again. 

In the mean time, small-pox had been 
continuing its ravages in the city. Many 
high dignitaries were fleeing to the prov- 
inces ; and the babu’s companions, seized 
with panic, began urging instant departure 
from the infected place. The worthy and 
venturesome traveller stood out against 
these fears firmly enough at first, but his 
patroness Lhacham, too, advised him to 
set forth. He had intended a much longer 
sojourn, and had promised himself many 
excursions to famous shrines east and 
north-east of Lhdsd4. It was only a fort- 
night since he had entered the city so 
triumphantly, bent upon many weeks of 
residence. Yet there was no help for it. 
His subordinates threatened to depart in 
any case. Letters from Tashi-Lhiimpo, 
begging him to return, eventually decided 
the matter. He sadly went to Lhacham to 
bid her farewell. She was not to be seen, 
her fear of infection conquering all regard 


' § for her Indian friend. 


The following morning, June 13, poor 
Chandra Das paid a farewell visit to the 
Cho-Khang, and made his obeisance to 
the great image of Buddha for the last 
time. Having propitiated the Lu and 
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various other deities to grant hima safe 
journey, he then turned his back upon the 
Sacred City, never in all probability to 
behold its grotesque glories again. 


And here it is convenient that the nar- 
rative should be brought toaclose. The 
hero of this surprising achievement had, 
indeed, many further adventures to under- 
go, and was destined to visit other nota- 
ble places in Tibet. Moreover, in the 
result, nearly six months further clapsed 
before he found himself back on British 
territory and safely ensconced in Lhds4 
Villa — only Lhasa Villa, he who had trod- 
den in triumph the veritable stones of 
Lhasé herself ! 

But the results obtained are perma- 
nently valuable. The mysterious capital 
of Tibet has been thoroughly explored by 
a learned and intelligent man, and fully 
reported upon. Routes through the un- 
known land have been completely sur- 
veyed. Many important places whose 
actual positions had been hitherto merely _ 
guessed at, have now been fixed mathe- 
matically. _Yamdok Lake has been re- 
explored. Finally, a new map of the 
central parts of Tibet —replete with an 
indefinite number of place-names, newly 
ascertained, and with the courses of rivers 
and mountains accurately traced on paper 
for the first time — has been constructed 
mainly upon the information obtained with 
such pains by Babu Sarat Chandra Das.* 

GRAHAM SANDBERG. 


* This map of Tibet has been since publisbed in a 
budget of reports on Tibet and Nipal issued last year. 
It is inaccurate in one important point: the second 
capital of Tibet, Shigatse, being placed in it to the 
N.W. of Tashi-Lhiimpo, instead of to the N.E., on the 
banks of the Nyang River. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ARTHUR HELPS. 


To those who recall the literary reputa- 
tion of Sir Arthur Helps a quarter of a 
century ago, the comparative oblivion into 
which his works have fallen is incompre- 
hensible. Mr. Ruskin once spoke of him 
as being, “like Plato and Carlyle, a true 
thinker” who had “ become in some sort 
a seer, and must always be of infinite use 
in his generation.” But when of late 
there was a discussion as to the best hun- 
dred books, nobody even mentioned any 
of the works of the author of “ Friends in 
Council” and * The Spanish Conquest in 
America,” which, though still popular on 
the other side of the Atlantic, seem to be 
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almost forgotten on this. Nor do many 
people remember that their author was 
not only a brilliant essayist, but that, as 
the trusted friend and correspondent of 
the queen, and the intermediary between 
her Majesty and statesmen of all parties, 
he held a unique position in the political 
world. 

His literary tastes were developed early. 
At Eton he was one of the founders of a 
school magazine, which numbered among 
its contributors many clever boys who 
afterwards became famous men. While 
an undergraduate at Cambridge he wrote 
his “ Thoughts in the Cloister and the 
Crowd,” a collection of aphorisms which 
originally appeared in 1835, and has re- 
cently been republished. Some of the 
“‘ Thoughts ” are excellent: “ Most peo- 
ple — the deep slumber of a decided 
opinion.” “ The extreme sense of perfec- 
tion in some men is the greatest obstacle 
to their success.” “The man of genius 
may be a guide, but the man of talents 
- will be aleader,” “ Tolerance is the only 
real test of civilization.” ‘“ We must often 
consider, not what the wise will think, but 
what the foolish will say.” 

It would be easy to multiply examples 
of pithy maxims of this kind, coming 
within Chamfort’s definition of an aphor- 
ism as ‘ta product of the labor of a clever 
man intended to spare fools trouble.” 
Throughout all his subsequent writings 


aphorisms are frequent, but it was not till) 


more than thirty years later that he pub- 
lished another collection under the name 
of “ Brevia.” Both abound in that mitis 
sapientia which is universally popular; 
and I cannot help wondering that Mr. 
Morley, in his delightful essay, has not 
referred to Helps as an illustrious expo- 
nent of this particular form of literature. 
His “Essays written in the Intervals 
of Business” appeared in 1843, and at 
once became popular. They were fol- 
lowed four years later by “Friends in 
Council,” in which he utilized the novel 
idea of an essay on a particular subject 
being discussed by a symposium of friends. 
About this time Arthur Helps had some 
interesting experiences, for he worked 
under Mr. Spring Rice, afterwards Lord 
+ mae a and subsequently under Lord 
Morpeth, as commissioner for the relief 
of the famine-stricken Irish; and in the 
troublous times of 1848, when revolution 
was in the air and the claims of the Chart- 
ists were being wildly put forward, he 
took an active part, in company with 
Charles Kingsley, in the labor struggles 
in London. Jt was then that he contrib- 
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uted several articles to the series of pa- 
pers called “Politics for the People,” 
which Kingsley edited under the name of 
Parson Lot. In 1848 he wrote his “ Con- 
querors of the New World and their 
Bondsmen,” which served as the founda- 
tion for his “ Spanish Conquest in Amer- 
ica,” of which the successive volumes 
were published between 1855 and 1861. 

In 1860 he succeeded the Hon. W. L, 
Bathurst as clerk of the Council, an ap- 
pointment which he received from Lord 
Palmerston, to whom he had been intro- 
duced by Macaulay as “ one of the ablest 
men of the century,” and who at Broad- 
lands had found pleasure in cultivating 
the acquaintance of his neighbor at Bish- 
ops Waltham. 

It was after one of Helps’s visits at 
Broadlands that he once described to me 
a discussion which had taken place there 
as to what he called “one of the most 
extraordinary paradoxes ever broached by 
a man of Lord Palmerston’s intellectual 
calibre” —namely, the theory, recently 
revived by Mr. Donnelly, that Bacon was 
the author of the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare. It is curious that the fact 
of this belief being entertained by the 
great Whig leader was never quoted in 
the controversy on the subject which was 
hotly waged a year or two ago. Helps 
referred to it in the following passage of 
his obituary notice of Lord Palmerston in 
the now defunct Fraser’s Magazine, to 
which he was a frequent contributor :— 


He maintained that the plays of Shake- 
speare were really written by Bacon, who 
passed them off under the name of an actor 
for fear of compromising his professional 
prospects and philosophic gravity. Only last 
year [1864], when the subject was discussed 
at Broadlands, Lord Palmerston suddenly 
left the room and speedily returned with a 
small volume of dramatic criticisms, in which 
the same theory (originally started by an Amer- 
ican lady) was supported by supposed analo- 
gies of thought and expression. ‘‘ There,’’ he 
said, ‘tread that, and you will come over to 
my opinion.’’ When the positive testimony 
of Ben Jonson, in the verses prefixed to the 
edition of 1623, was adduced, he remarked, 
‘*Oh, these fellows always stand up for one 
another, or he may have been deceived like 
the rest.”’ 


Helps’s own opinion on the matter, how- 
ever, was to the effect that the argument 
had struck Lord Palmerston by its inge- 
nuity, and that he wanted leisure for a 
searching exposure of its groundlessness. 

He used always to declare Lord Palm 
erston to be the most perfect of hosts, — 
not worrying his guests, not insisting on 
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their seeing interesting ruins, or model 
farms, or even pictures, but taking infinite 
pains to aid them in doing as they liked 
in their own way, even studying Bradshaw 
on their behalf, and adapting domestic 
arrangements so as to suit their particular 
plans. He appeared to Helps to be a man 
who had the most intense interest in every 
branch of human effort, and even towards 
the end of his life delighted in new dis- 
coveries and inventions. It is true that 
on one occasion when he was button-holed 
by atremendous savant, after enduringa 
flow of very scientific talk for a quarter 
of an hour, he exclaimed suddenly, “‘ That 
is marvellously interesting! I must really 
get you to tell that to the chancellor,” — 
and forthwith passed on his tormentor to 
Lord Westbury. But, as a rule, he would 
spend any amount of time in discussing 
new speculations and scientific projects. 
Helps wrote : — 


Three qualifications are requisite to make 
a perfect bore. He must prefer hearing him- 
self talk to the pleasure of eliciting good con- 
versation; the limitation of his interest in 
human affairs is very restricted, therefore he 
repeats himself largely, and, as you will ob- 
serve, he is very fond of talking of the past, 
and of the past in the strain of Aineas, often 
introducing the sentence, if not the words, 
“‘quorum pars magna fui.’”” At a dinner- 
table or in general — Lord Palmerston, 
though always genial, did not always shine ; 
but when you were at home with him, or when 
you were at work with him, or when you were 
walking with him, he was a charming com- 
panion. And what was said about his avoid- 
ance of the past, and his intense interest in 
the present and the future, is exactly true. I 
saw a great deal of him in the last ten years 
of his life, and only remember two or three 
instances when he went back upon the past; 
but as regards our hopes and prospects for the 
future, he was always ready to discourse at 
large. 


A letter printed in the “Life of Lord 
Palmerston ” shows that he thoroughly 
appreciated Helps, and on one occasion 
specially interposed in his behalf, when 
the Council Office was subjected to a sud- 
den over-pressure of work. 

Helps’s Hampshire estate, Vernon Hill 
by name, was, if small, most charmingly 
situated. The house, which had been 
formerly the residence of Admiral Vernon, 
was placed on a hillside at the base of 
which were the ruins of an old abbey 
reflected in a wood-fringed lake. Far 
away over an undulating country the So- 
lent was visible, and on a clear day the 
towers of Osborne might be seen over the 
Silver streak of sea. Unfortunately, on 
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this very estate was made a discovery 
which at first gave the prospect of un- 
bounded wealth, but which proved most 
unprofitable. A bed of clay was found 
which was reported by experts to surpass 
that of the most celebrated potteries, and 
it is no wonder that a mind like that of 
Helps should have eagerly caught at what 
seemed to be an opportunity of creating a 
new industry in Hampshire. Here wasa 
field, not only for that organization which 
he made the subject of a special volume, 
but for the formation of a manufacturing 
town which might be built and ruled ac- 
cording to theories which he had already 
propounded. Unmindful of the fate of 
Defoe, who was ruined by pottery specu- 
lations, he entered upon the enterprise 
with enthusiasm, and ona very large scale. 
A colony of laborers was imported from 
Staffordshire, expensive machinery was 
erected, and some admirable terra cotta 
works were produced. The prince con- 
sort took the greatest interest in the 
scheme; and I have seen a small model 
which he himself had executed in Bishops 
Waltham clay. But the result of the 
undertaking was disastrous, Water-car- 
riage was wanting; and even when a 
branch railway was made to the works, it 
was found impossible to compete suc- 
cessfully with Derby and Staffordshire. 
Works of art might be produced and find 
a remunerative sale; but what ought to 
have been the staple of the manufacture 
—the cups, and jugs, and basins, and 
ordinary earthenware — failed to command 
the market, and the losses of Helps, and 
the friends associated with him, were very 
large. Vernon Hill had to be sold, and 
for a short time Helps lived in a small 
villa at Croydon. Soon, however, he took 
up his abode in a charming house which 
the queen placed at his disposal at Kew 
Gardens, and here he lived up to the time 
of his death in 1875. 

He was an excellent host. The circle 
at Vernon Hill, and afterwards at Kew, 
often comprised men of letters like Charles 
Dickens, Charles Kingsley, Mr. Froude, 
John Parker, Sir Joseph Hooker, and Mr. 
(now Sir) Theodore Martin; and the ad- 
mirable tact of the master of the house 
was always successful in putting people 
at ease with each other. He talked ad- 
mirably, and had a marvellously retentive 
memory, but he never forgot the rule 
which he puts in the mouth of one of the 
“ Friends in Council” — that “one ought 
always to be mindful of the first syllable 
of the word con-versation, and talk with 
people, not fo them.” 
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As head of an office which had to enter 
into relation with nearly every department 
of government, he gained universal es- 
teem. He treated his subordinates almost 
as part of his own family, and was perpet- 
ually extending his hospitality to them. 
There is a story still extant in the Privy 
Council Office of a clerk who had received 
one or two remonstrances as to late arri- 
va! in the morning, and who, on again 
transgressing, was told that his chief had 
already visited his room. In some per- 
turbation he went to his table, upon which 
he happened to have left the well-known 
work of reference entitled “ Men of the 
Time;” and the only official reprimand 
communicated to him was on a slip of 
paper placed in this book. It merely con- 
tained the words, “It appears to Sir Ar- 
thur Helps that Mr. is a Man after 
his Time.” Many of his minutes were in 
unconventional terms that were apt to 
startle the official mind. Now and then 
he broke into verse ; and on one occasion 
when Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen, who pos- 
sessed a great faculty for rhyme, was un- 
der secretary at the Home Office, a series 
of inter-departmental communications as 
to so heavy a question as the drainage of 
Old Romney were all carried on in a 
metrical form, the final decision of the 
Privy Council being conveyed by the then 
lord president (one of the foremost of Lib- 
eral statesmen now living) in the following 
lines: — 

Oh the bustle, oh the clatter! 

What the devil is the matter? 

Why try by more than mortal verse 

To make a red-tape business worse, 

And waste the Home-officia] ink? 

Does ancient Romney really stink? 

Why then, my Helps, prepare your pen, 

Let engineers report again, 

And by the force of letters tell 

How much the law abhors a smell. 





A quarter of a century ago, the atmo- 
sphere of the Privy Council Office was 
decidedly literary. Atits head was Helps, 
then at the height of his powers and of his 
fame. The registrar of the judicial com- 
mittee was Mr. Henry Reeve, editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and (to quote the 
phrase used by the public orator when 
Oxford gave him his D.C.L;), “ republica 
literarum potentissimus.” He was an in- 
timate friend both of J. T. Delane, editor 
of the Zimes, and of Higgins, generally 
known as “Jacob Omnium;” and it was 


a sight to see this trio walk down White- 
hall arm-in-arm — Delane, who was over 
six feet in height, looking comparatively 
puny between his two enormous compan- 
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ions. The “Greville Diaries,” edited by 
Mr. Reeve, were soon to appear, and te 
arouse a tremendous hubbub in the fash- 
ionable as well as in the literary world.* 
Another member of the official staff was 
the Rev. W. Harness, who had been ap- 
pointed, I think by Lord Melbourne, to 
the almost sinecure office of receiver of 
clergy returns. He was best known as 
Byron’s friend, from the time when they 
were schoolfellows at Harrow; was him- 
self, as the pages of “ Maga” have borne 
witness, a brilliant writer; and had been 
intimate with Rogers, Moore, and other 
celebrities, of whom he had plenty of 
stories to tell. Then there was the late 
C. V. Bayly, a great authority on old silver 
and china, whose little dinners, at his 
rooms at the corner of Berkeley Square, 
Helps specially affected. He was a 
nephew of Lady Jersey, the grande dame 
whose house used to be a political centre 
at the time when the patronesses of Al- 
mack’s were a power in the State, and who 
at one time shared with her great rival, 
the Princesse de Lieven, the leadership of 
the fashionable world of London. Once 
when Helps and the Marquis d’Azeglio 
(then Italian ambassador) were dining 
with Bayly, he described to us a scene 
which he had witnessed at Lady Jersey’s, 
when Byron came to an evening party, and 
was treated with such marked coldness by 
the assembled guests that the hostess 
asked her nephew to find out why they 
all turned their backs on the poet. It 
appeared that this was due to a scandalous 
story that had become suddenly current 
as to Byron’s treatment of his wife; 
though it is significant that the charge was 
not the particular one afterwards published 
by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Bayly, who was 
a curious old cynic, was also a fastidious 
gourmet ; and once when Helps, who never 
knew or cared what he was eating or 
drinking, said something as to dinners be- 
ing a nuisance, he burst out with, “My 
dear Helps, I entirely disagree. I would 
rather lose a friend than a dinner; for if I 
lose a friend I can go down to the club 
and get another, whereas if I lose a dinner 
the misfortune can never be retrieved, for 
nobody can eat two dinners in the same 
day.” When Prince Salm-Salm was made 
an honorary member of the Travellers’ 
Club, somebody asked whose son he was. 
“Prince Psalms?” said Bayly; “ why, of 
course he must be King David’s son.” It 
now and then happened that some officit 

* Poor Helps, at the first Council after their publica- 


tion, was asked by a royal personage whether he, too, 
kept a diary. 
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business had to be transacted late at night 
at the Council Office ; and the official staff 
used to dine there while waiting for a tel- 
egram from lord president or prime min- 
ister. On such occasions the party was 
always very genial, and Helps used to 
pour out a wonderful fund of anecdote 
from his very retentive memory. It was 
a pleasant trait in his character that he 
gave of his very best to his subordinates, 
and was as brilliant for the benefit of com- 
mon persons as for that of exalted per- 
sonages. Public dinners he detested, and 
could rarely be induced to attend them. 
He was still less fond of literary ladies ; 
and once, when a blue stocking broke into 
a conversation with a quotation from Tac- 
itus, he whispered that he should have 
much preferred her as “ tacita.” 

Perhaps the part of his work which 
interested him most was that which re- 
lated to animals. It fell to his lot to have 
to deal with the outbreak of rinderpest in 
1863, and to establish a special branch of 
his office for combating the infectious 
diseases of cattle. He was always deeply 
impressed with the cruelties wantonly in- 
flicted on the brute creation; and his 
genuine and unaffected indignation at 
some case of barbarity brought to his no- 
tice often startled his friends, who were 
unprepared for such an outburst from so 
quiet a nature. One of his latest works, 
“Animals and their Masters,” was de- 
voted to this question; and as chairman 
of the Transit of Animals Committee, he 
had the satisfaction of proposing to the 
government the measures which have 
since prevented a recurrence of at any rate 
the worst tortures which used to be in- 
flicted in the carriage of cattle by sea and 
by land. There was one official trial 
which he had to endure. An old lady, 
who professed to have invented a brand- 
new religion of which she was the high 
priestess, and who actually circulated 
among public men, fortnightly or monthly, 
printed reports of the dogmas revealed to 
her, once obtained access to Sir Arthur 
Helps, who was perfectly civil to her, 
though her new creed in the first place 
had nothing to do with the Privy Council, 
and in the second was absolutely unintel- 
ligible. But having once made the ac- 
quaintance of so eminent a disciple, she 
was always wishing to complete his con- 
version. In vain was she denied admit- 
tance; she waylaid the unfortunate clerk 
of the Council on every opportunity, and 
for some time he could never turn a cor- 
ner without a fearful apprehension that 
the redoubtable Mrs. C. would dart out 
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upon him, and resume her usual discourse 
on the Book of Job and the White Horse 
of the Revelation. 

He was, I think, over-sensitive to ad- 
verse criticism, of which he had perhaps 
not enough to allow him to grow callous to 
it; and the least misprints in his own 
books or articles annoyed him exceed- 
ingly. There was a passage from his 
“Organization in Daily Life” in which, 
spice of vultures gathering to their 
prey, he had used the Virgilian phrase, 
“‘obscene birds,” which had been mis- 
printed “obscure birds.” The mistake 
was not noticed by any of several persons 
who read the proofs in succession, and I 
remember that his gratitude was quite 
effusive when his attention was called to 
the word just as the book was being sent 
to press. After all, the blunder was not a 
serious one, and was nothing like that of 
the lady traveller who wrote that the 
“ whole wilderness was filled with erratic 
blocks,” and who, failing to revise her 
proofs, found that the printers had taken 
on themselves to correct her geological 
expression, and that she was made to 
assert that “the whole wilderness was 
filled with erotic blacks!” 

The post of clerk of the Council is one 
which brings its holder in personal com- 
munication with prominent men of all 
parties. Greville had held a wonderful 
position as both social and political go- 
between. “I have had,” he once lamented, 
“within these few days, consultations on 
the most opposite subjects, —men com- 
ing to be helped out of scrapes with other 
men’s wives; a grand bother about the 
Duke of Cambridge’s statue in the House 
of Lords; a fresh correspondence with 
Lady Palmerston about the 7Zmes attack- 
ing her husband; communications with 
Cardinal Wiseman on ecclesiastical af- 
fairs; and so forth.” Helps’s advice was 
sought justaseagerly. But there was one 
marked difference between the two men. 
Greville was a keen politician, and mani- 
fested his bias so openly that when Lord 
Derby was in office he never would attend 
the Councils, but always sent his deputy.* 
Helps, although his leanings were towards 
the moderate Liberals of those days — 
who would be called ultra-Tories now — 
never gave rein to his political proclivi- 
ties, and was on as good terms with Lord 
Derby, as with Lord John Russell. 

* When Lord Derby was asked to call the clerk of 
the Council to account for this dereliction of duty, he 
answered, quite en grand seigneur, “* When I ring I 
never notice whether it is John or Thomas who answers 


the bell”’ The ‘‘Gruncher’s” fury when this was re- 
peated to h‘m may be easily imagined. 
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Men of all parties came to him for coun- 


sel—not indeed as to private “scrapes: 


with other men’s wives,” but as to the 
weighty questions of the day. Mr. Froude 
relates the following anecdote, which has 
been circulated throughout the globe in 
his delightful ** Gceana:” — 


Sir Arthur Helps told me a story singularly 
illustrative of the importance which the Brit- 
ish official mind has hitherto allowed to the 
distant scions of ‘*‘ Oceana.’” A Government 
had gone out; Lord Palmerston was forming 
a new Ministry, and in a preliminary Council 
was arranging the composition of it He had 
filled up the other places ; he was at a loss for 
a Colonial Secretary. This name and that 
were suggested and thrown aside. At last he 
said: ‘‘f suppose I must take the thing my- 
self. Come up-stairs with me, Helps, when 
the Council is over; we will look at the maps, 
and you shall show me where these places 
are”’ 


This story shows the popular notion of 
the functions of a clerk of the Council, and 
the only drawback to it is that it is abso- 
lutely apocryphal. 

Mr. Froude’s memory must assuredly 
have played him some strange trick. In 
the first place, the clerk of the Council 
never attends any meetings of the Privy 
Council at whick the composition of min- 
isters is settled, for the excellent reason 
that such meetings are never held; in the 
second place, though Lord Palmerston 
filled most of the great offices of state, he 
never was colonial secretary ; in the third 
place, Lord Palmerston could not have 
said “ Come up-stairs,” because the coun- 
cil chamber and the library at the Privy 
Council Office are alike on the first floor, 
and there was no reason why minister and 
clerk of the Council should ascend to the 
garrets. 

But there is a much stronger reason 
even than these, and it is furnished by 
the unassailable evidence of dates. Sir 
Arthur Helps was not made clerk of the 
Council until June, 1860, when Lord 
Palmerston had already been premier just 
a year, and there was, as a matter of fact, 
no change of administration until Lord 
Palmerston’s death in 1865. It is per- 
fectly certain, then, that there was no 
preliminary Council for arranging the 
places of a new ministry, and it would be 
interesting to know on what foundation 
this curious fiction has been constructed. 

But if in this particular instance Sir 
Arthur Helps was not called on to under- 
take the task of lecturing the prime min- 
ister on colonial geography, his advice was 
constantly sought in the highest quarters. 
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The queen soon learned to rely much on 
his judgment, and for a good many years 
before his death he was perhaps the most 
trusted of all her Majesty’s friends, and 
the most constant of her correspondents. 
It was he who edited the “Speeches and 
Addresses of the Prince Consort” in 
1862; and who aided her Majesty, six 
years later, in preparing for the press the 
“Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands.” It was at his suggestion 
that Mr. (now Sir) Theodore Martin was 
selected to write the life of the prince 
consort; and the admirable fashion in 
which, omnium consensu, this difficult and 
delicate task was accomplished, has fully 
justified the choice. It was Sir Arthur 
Helps who made her Majesty acquainted 
with Charles Dickens in person; but 
though shyness was by no means one of 
Dickens’s characteristics, he had such a 
fit of it on the occasion that he could 
scarcely be induced to open his mouth, 
and one of the most amusing talkers of 
his day was a conversational failure at the 
palace. Another of Helps’s literary 
friends was Sir Henry Taylor, as to whose 
“Philip van Artevelde” he agreed with 
Macaulay’s verdict, that it was (in 1850) 
the “greatest poem that the last thirty 
years had produced.” He frequently 
quoted the lines : — 


Good Master Blondel-Vatre, he is rich 

In nothing else but difficulties and doubts. 

You shall be told the danger of your scheme, 

But not the scheme that’s better. He forgets 

That policy, expecting not clear gain, 

Deals ever in alternatives. He’s wise 

In negatives, is skilful at erasures, 

Expert in stepping backward, an adept 

At auguring eclipses. But admit 

His apprehensions, and demand, What then? 

And you shall find you’ve turned the blank- 
leaf over. 


His experience possibly led him to the 
conclusion that this type was not an un- 
common one among officials and states- 
men, and he was fond of throwing the 
quotation at their heads. 

He himself wrote a couple of plays, and 
one of them, called “ Oulita the Serf,” was 
in his own opinion the best of all his works. 
The public, however, did not ratify this 
judgment, and it is impossible to help 
feeling that his affection for it was that of 
a parent for the weakling of his family. 
He published three novels; and “ Real- 
mah,” which ran through the pages of 
Macmillan’s Magazine in 1867-68, was, 
in the opinion of competent judges, one of 
the best of his works. The story is a 
fanciful description of the lives and wars 
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and polity of inhabitants of lake-dwellings 
in some prehistoric period; and each 
chapter of the narrative is followed by a 
report of the discussion of a knot of 
friendly critics to whom it is supposed to 
have been read, but who really talk not 
merely of the story, but also of all imagina- 
ble subjects unconnected with it. Here 
are specimens of two very different styles, 
both of which are characteristic of differ- 
ent moods of the author. The first extract 
relates to what Helps calls the Doctrine 
of Indispensables in Fiction : — 


Now, Cranmer, you are to be a villain ina 
novel. I assure you it is a very creditable 
part to assign to you. I always like the vil- 
lains best. They are the only business-like 
people in the concern. I will be the Indis- 
pensable. 

Now try and get rid of me if you can. 

You stab me to the heart, and Jeave me 
on the ground. I assure you it is of no use. 
An Indispensable’s heart is quite differently 
placed from that of any other man. The 
desperate wound you gave me was in fact the 
best surgical treatment that could be devised 
for a slight internal complaint which I labor 
under, and you will find me as lively as ever 
in the third volume, and ready to unmask 
your wicked designs. 

Or it is a dark, gusty night. We two are 
walking the deck alone. You politely edge 
me over the side of the vessel, and go to sleep 
in your hammock, feeling that you have done 
a good stroke of business. What do I do? 
The ship is only going nineteen knots an hour 
—I therefore easily swim to her and secrete 
myself in the§stays, or the main chains, or the 
shrouds, or the dead-lights, or some of those 
mysterious places in:a ship which Sir Arthur 
knows all about. There I stick like a bar- 
nacle, and you carry me into port with you. 
I can tel? you that when you are just about to 
make a most advantageous marriage, I shall 
pat my head in at the church door and say, 
‘‘Ha!’’ with a loud voice, and the whole 
affair will be broken off. 

Or you poisonme. Bless your heart, poison 
has no more effect on my Mithridatic constitu- 
tion than ginger-beer — probably not so much. 

You bury me. No, youdon’t. You don’t 
bury me, but some intrusive fellow who has 
thrust himself into my place; for an Indis- 
pensable has always about him obliging per- 
sons who do that kind of work for him. 

Or you hurl me down from the cliff, three 
hundred feet high, and go away thinking you 
have now really got rid of me for good and 
all. But,*Mr. Villain, you are much mis- 
taken. I, as an Indispensable, inevitably fall 
upon a sea-anemone—rather a large one, 
three feet square and two feet thick — very 
common, however, on that part of the coast. 
The poor anemone is somewhat injured, and 
1 am a little shaken, but I shall appear again 
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at the right time with my fatal ‘‘ Ha! ’ and 
upset your marriage. 


This is very excellent fooling, and at 
once sets us thinking of the numerous 
Indispensables whose acquaintance we 
have made in fiction, and whom now, by 
much practice, we are able at once to rec- 
ognize in that capacity as soon as the 
horse begins to run away, or the storm to 
rise, or the house to burn, or the railway 
accident to threaten. We are certain that 
they will be smashed or drowned, or oth- 
erwise seem to be finally disposed of, and 
equally certain that they will turn up safe 
and sound towards the end of the third 
volume. 

Here is another passage from the same 
book, but in a very different key. It is 
put into the mouth of an old clergyman 
who is on his deathbed : — 


I may be an enthusiast, but I think that the 
triumphs of Christianity are but commencing. 
I look forward to a time when war, which so 
distresses you now, Milverton, will be an ot- 
solete thing; when the pity we have at pres- 
ent for the losses and miseries of other men 
will seem, comparatively speaking, but hard- 
ness of heart; when the grief of any one will 
be largely partaken 7 all those who know of 
it, and when our souls will not be isolated; 
when good men will allow themselves to give 
full way to their benevolent impulses, because 
no unfair advantage will be taken of their 
benevolence; when the weak will not traffic 
upon their weakness, nor the strong abuse 
their strength; when wealth will not be ar- 
dently sought for, except by those who feel 
that they can undertake the heavy burden of 
dispensing wealth for the good of their breth- 
ren; when men and women will be able to live 
together in a household without mean dissen- 
sions; when the lower seats shall be preferred; 
when men will differ about nice points of doc- 
trine without adjudging to their opponents 
eternal condemnation; when, in short, instead 
of a tumult of discord ascending to heaven 
from this bewildered world, there shall go up 
one harmonious melody breathing peace and 
faith and love, and concord and contentment. 

Think’ of these sayings of mine when I have 
gone, my dear, and let no one persuade you 
that Christianity is the mere dream of a few 
benighted enthusiasts. I can say no more; 
good-night — and perhaps it is good-night for- 
ever. 

Once more, how delightfully the follow- 


ing passage as to the minor miseries of 
life comes home to us ! 


He compared these miseries to the crumbs 
in the bed of a sick man who is too ill to rise 
for his meals. The poor wretch, he said, does 
what he can to brush them away ; thinks, after 
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great labor and turnings — for he can hardly 
move —that he has accomplished it. But 
when he settles down once more he is sure to 
find some of those detestable crumbs molesting 
him again, and he never gets rid of them till 
he is taken out of bed, perhaps for the last 
time, 

I have preferred to take these speci- 
mens from Helps’s * Realmah,” rather than 
trom any of his more famous books, be- 
cause I cannot help thinking that it con- 
tains the most varied types of his best 
work, The main story is less didactic 
than the essays in “ Friends in Council,” 
and the conversation is more brilliant. 
The parties to the discussion are practi- 
cally the same, and one great charm is 
that the marked individuality of each 
“friend” is never lost. The reading pub- 
lic used to enjoy the company of Sir John 
Ellesmere, the ex-attorney general, who is 
full of good stories and brilliant sarcasms, 
but whose caustic sayings are prompted 
by a keen sense of fun rather than by in- 
nate savagery; of Mr. Cranmer, the offi- 
cial personage, who is an incarnation of 
blue-books, and who is always bringing 
out awkward facts and terrible percentages 
for the confutation of his opponents ; of 
Lady Ellesmere, who is as bright and 
charming and illogical as a clever woman 
can be, and who thinks that the highest 
testimony to her conjugal virtues would 
be the epitaph, “She did not mind her 
husband’s singing very much;” of Mr. 
Mauleverer, who is almost equal to Scho- 
penhauer in proving that everything is as 
bad as it can be, and that this is the worst 
of all possible worlds; of Sir Arthur 
Godolphin, who varies Sir George Lewis’s 
“ Life would be very tolerable but-for its 
pleasures,” by the version, “ Life would 
be intolerable but for its absurdities ;” 
and of Mr. Milverton, who may safely 
be trusted to know whatever any author 
has said about anything. I wonder 
whether the present generation is on in- 
timate terms with that excellent com- 
pany of good talkers? If not, I would 
suggest that the present generation should 
make their acquaintance. A beginning 
might be made with ‘Realmah,” which 
would lead up to the various series of 
“Friends in Council,” and other works on 
the same plan ; while the “ History of the 
Spanish Conquest in America,” which is 
delightfully graphic, would furnish a 
piece de résistance. lf 1 am right as to 


the general neglect with which a great 
author has been visited, a good many peo- 
ple ought to be thankful to have their 
attention directed to the very fascinating 
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form of literature of which he was the 
inventor. Let them, in this instance, fol- 
low the example of Samuel Rogers, who 
used to say, ‘* When a new book comes 
cut, I go to my library shelves and read 
an old one.” 

H. PRESTON THOMAS. 





From Temple Bar. 
AN IDYL OF CLODS. 
**, . « Io mison un che, quando 
Amore spira, noto; ed a quel modo 
Ch’ ei detta dentro, vo significando.”” 
Purg., canto xxiv. 

“My father was only a clodhopper,” 
said a girl, who came to offer herself as a 
servant. It was said deprecatingly, and 
no doubt the dictionaries will tell you that 
“clodhopper ” means dolt or blockhead. 
But the girl did not mean that—she 
simply meant that her father “ worked on 
the land,” to use a country phrase; and 
that this she thought, or rather, she ex- 
pected others would think, was a poor 
sort of vocation. 

How much, in fact, has been said about 
the degradation of the English laborer! 
How stupid he has been supposed to be; 
how devoid of fine feeling, how besotted, 
how limited! ‘ Hodge,” he is called; I 
do not know why. Nordo I know why 
the artisans, who are shy of sitting next 
to him in the public house, have given him 
the marine-sounding name of “ Jack.” 

Now that he has a vote no end of pretty 
things are said to him; but till yesterday 
there did seem to be a settled idea that 
the fact of working on the land, apart from 
all contingent circumstances, must make 
a man a fool. Yet what labor is like to 
this? What other toil brings the toiler 
face to face with Nature, teaches him the 
beautiful wisdom of the fields, the earth- 
poem of the seasons — the seed-sowing in 
the white dawns of spring, the grain-har- 
vesting in the red sunsets of autumn, the 
mowing of the flowery hay, the hoeing of 
the heavenly scented beans. What variety 
there is in this, compared, for instance, 
with the thraldom of the slave who while 
he lives must make pin-heads, or of that 
other slave who writes the addresses of 
envelopes through the livelong summer 
day! 

My notes belong to a village not fifty 
miles from London, in a part of the coun- 
try where man is considered particularly 
uninteresting, and Nature is pronounced 
irremediably ugly. But I have not yet 
found that part of the world where man is 
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not full of interest, and where Nature, if 
there be any left of her, is not full of 
beauty. As for Nature, one must some- 
times seek a little for her beauty; it may 
not lie quite by the door. Who seeks, 
however, will find. Go alone into the 
fields in May. In your garden there is 
the untidiness of things “in a state of be- 
coming.” The growth of cow-parsley dis- 
tracts the gardener, the trees killed last 
winter by the hard frost show now first 
their death in the midst of the coming 
life; it is yet too cold to sitdown. Allto- 
gether, satisfaction is hardly your mood 
there. In the road the east wind catches 
you, and the market carts stir the dust. 
Things look ugly and commonplace. But 
strike off into the higher lying fields, away 
from the clatter of traffic, quite lonely, 
in fact, and yet multitudinous! A high 
hedge, just about to show whitethorn 
blossoms, screens you here from the wind ; 
it is summer, with only the expectancy of 
spring. I am in a wheat-field; the hori- 
zon is far away stretching round the sky- 
line of a country which already looks green 
rather than brown. Everywhere there is 
movement and there is sound. The moss 
of the hedge rustles, a little mouse looks 
out curiously at you. The twigs tremble; 
a bird flies through them on the enormous 
business of nest-building. On a heap of 
stones a small frog leaps, and then stands 
still. Here and there a dog-violet, large 
and open-eyed ; a piece of yellow broom; 
a primrose or cowslip; a daisy with deep 
red edges, one of those geniuses of daisy 
kind which come, every now and then, in 
a family —who knows why? Above sing 
larks innumerable; a startled partridge 
scuds over the young corn; a small brown 
bird sings loudly, flying from top to top 
of the whitethorn bushes ; a large peacock 
butterfly keeps still, open-winged, on the 
ground ; a humble-bee bustles in and out, 
believing firmly that all nature is prepared 
as a framework to his importance; the 
ecstasy of renewal pervades even the 
smallest leaf, the commonest weed. 

This is what I saw on May 12. 

The winter before had been a hard one, 
at least it had been visited by one of those 
cold “snaps,” as they say in Canada, 
which make us nowadays remember a 
winter as cold, though before and after 
there was nothing but moisture and sci- 
rocco, and a hihger temperature than you 
find on the Genoese Riviera. This is the 
last “method of an always remarkable 
climate. It has its advantages; the old 
people have their good time of it in the 
mildness and moisture, and the young get 
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a week or two of skating, sliding, snow- 
balling, and paradisiacal bliss generally. 
But it goes badly with the tenderer plants 
and trees, that cannot go indoors and sit 
by the fire during the cold spell, as the old 
folks do; and which the long sustained 
warmth has rendered unprepared to meet 
the enemy —frost. A curious thing was 
noticed. In the middle of the new year’s 
night the weather changed from mild to 
intense cold; and those who were out 
abroad observed that the evergreen shrubs, 
iaurel, arbutus, bay — gave forth a strong 
aromatic fragrance. All these shrubs 
were killed that night to the roots. 

Then came the great snowstorm, and 
here is what happened in it. 

A little boy of eight years old was sent 
from the market town to the village on 
anerrand. “ Hold this up to your eyes, 
then you won’t feel the snow so much,” 
said his mother, giving him a muff. 

So off he trudged; the snow thickened, 
the wind blew harder and harder, but he 
held the muff up to his eyes and away he 
went. 

Oh! the pity of it!—with the drift 
driving along, so the whole force of the 
snow swept laterally over the earth, and 
with the muff over his eyes, the child took 
the wrong turning; instead of going into 
the village, he struck out into the lanes, 
some feet deep in snow already. Coming 
to a lonely cottage, he asked where he 
was, and the woman told him, as she 
thought, how to take a lane which would 
lead him back to the town whence he had 
started. “Go back to where there is a 
sign-post with no writing on it, and then 
turn to the right.” This the child did; 
but alas! he took not only that, but the 
next turning again to the right, and this 
led into miles on miles of fields, close by 
woods all shivering and quaking in the 
storm, over rough ground, now deeply 
covered with snow. 

So the child wandered onand on; what 
sustained him in the sourmente and grow- 
ing darkness? How was it that he did 
not sit down and cry himself into a sleep 
that. would surely have been a last one? 

But no; on he went, impelled by in- 
stinct, guarded by angelic companions if 

ou will; on he went till at last a woman 
ooking out at the storm, from a cottage 
set in the corner of a field, saw the small 
figure moving ; she called, and the child 
came. This time there was no question 
of sending it off on further goose-chases ; 
the poor little limbs could scarcely have 
gone further — soaked up to the thighs, 
trembling with exhaustion, the blurred 
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eyes wet with tears almost turned to tiny 
icicles. Such was the lamentable little 
being whom the good woman warmed and 
fed and cheered and brought back to life 
again. 

Meanwhile in the town where his home 
was and the village whither he was bound, 
the child lost in the snow was the talk of 
all that night and all the next morning, 
and “no hope” was the universal cry. 
Hope came, however, and the child too; 
over the roads, despite the five feet of 
drift along the hedgerows and the two 
feet of solid snow across the horsepath 
(that day letters never arrived), the child, 
guided by kind hands, came safe back, 
none the worse for his adventure. 

The poor are full of sympathy among 
themselves, and of help where they can 
give it. It comes quite natural to a poor 
woman to sit up the night with a sick 
neighbor, and perhaps that one night is 
repeated over again till the sleep of a week 
or a fortnight be given, cheerfully and 
without expectation of reward. They are 
wonderfully generous, too, with their 
money. If there is a collection for any 
sufferers, native or beyond the sea, there 
is not a poor laborer, not a poor old woman 
who lives on two shillings a week, but will 
give, and be hurt and offended if passed 
over and not asked to give. ‘ The pence 
of the poor mount up,” said the church- 
warden as he counted the multitude of 
heavy coins and checked the total. Yes, 
surely, they mount up even to Heaven. 

The country poor give largely to beg- 
gars. It would be better if they did not, 
but how are they to weigh the arguments 
of the Charity Organization Society? I 
suspect that the beggar and the itinerant 
performer have a peculiar fascination for 
the stay-at-home poor. They have seen 
the world and known its ways. Sometimes 
a beggar who moves ina certain orbit, and 
may be expected at a certain date, is 
looked out for with almost anxiety. There 
was an old Dane in a long red shirt who 
used to come once a year. He had lived 
this life for forty or fifty years, having 
somehow drifted into England in the great 
war. I asked him on his last visit (death 
no doubt prevented his returning) whether 
he had forgotten Danish. “Can you for- 
get what your mother taught you?” said 
he. 

Most young people with a little imagina- 
tion have wished at one time or another 
to “take to the road.” But the wish re- 
mains barren of action —our “scholar 
gipsies ” do no more than go upon a walk- 
ing tour, or if they try to do more their 
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distracted families set the police after 
them. Those who fall into vagrancy from 
a higher sphere hardly do it by choice in 
these days. Among wanderers I have met 
with some in whom traces of better breed- 
ing seemed to bear out the story they told 
me — not at first, but after some footing 
of confidence had been established. There 
was a man named Dillon, a violin player ; 
a sad, bad subject, I fear, but not without 
talent and marks of a once different way 
oflife. Then there was a fair-woman with 
two delicate-looking children; her horse 
died, and she could not move away. Her 
husband, who was dead, had, she said, lost 
all by marrying her, a poor waif, but fair 
once, and by degrees had sunk to her 
condition. It wasa miserable little story. 

Talking of fair-people reminds me of 
how the fair-company once refrained from 
sounding the whistle of the whirligoround 
—the most hideous and powerful attrac- 
tion in their programme — because a poor 
woman lay dying in a house near by. 
Some wise persons had prophesied that 
it would need all the terrors of the law to 
induce them to forego this abominable 
privilege ; but they were asked kindly, and 
yielded at once, the head man’s glum looks 
brightening into something like a smile 
when the petitioner (who had, as it were, 
“gone bail” in advance for his good be- 
havior) remarked at parting, “I was sure 
you would act like a gentleman!” 

Of gipsies the poor have an instinctive 
distrust, and they, on their part, keep 
themselves separate, and avoid familiarity. 
I remember a family of rich gipsies with 
whom I was on friendly terms. The man 
was a horse-dealer, and, as I heard later, 
had £2,000 in the county bank, I used 
to visit their house-on-wheels, and take 
toys and ribbons to the children, and at 
last I persuaded the mother to send two 
of these children to school. Very soon 
after the concession had been made, the 
party moved off most unexpectedly. I had 
reason to think that their departure was 
due to the fact that, though they were po- 
litely unwilling to refuse to do as I asked, 
they could not bring themselves to allow 
their children longer to associate with the 
little gorgios. 

Gipsies are curiously particular about 
water. A gipsy boy scooped out some 
water from a roadside pool, which supplied 
a neighboring cottage. He had hardly 
tasted it when he flung it from him, say- 
ing, “ That’s not fit to drink.” ‘“ Not fit 


to drink? Why, that’s splendid water!” 
came the indignant voice of one of the 
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pened to know that on market day all the 
dogs take a bath in that pool, my private 
impressions were rather in favor of the 
gipsy’s judgment. 

An open hand for giving means com- 
monly an open hand for spending; and 
it has been said a hundred thousand times, 
in all the keys of righteous wrath, that the 
English poor are the most spendthrift in 
the world. It was a rash thing —this 
severity on them for not saving when they 
had barely enough to keep the breath in 
their bodies; and now that they have 
something more, the clubs and friendly 
societies (and even the swindling societies 
that have robbed thousands from the poor 
man’s pocket) do not tell a tale of utter 
improvidence. But it is true that the 
poorest English have certain grand and 
lofty ideas which are not very consistent 
with thrift. Sometimes this instinct leads 
them profitably to reject rubbish which 
would be costly in the long run; but 
oftener it is the cause of useless waste. 
Take coals, for instance. For a cottager, 
what good is there in the choice of the 
dearest kind, whose only merit is the par- 
ticularly bright flame which rich people 
like to see in their drawing-rooms? Yet 
a poor woman said to me loftily, “I or- 
dered a quarter of a hundred of coals for 
my son Joe. ‘Never mind the extra shil- 
ling,’ says 1; ‘let them be of the best!’” 

It is true that the girls who work at the 
factory (there is a large factory in the vil- 
lage I mean)— it is true that these girls, 
instead of sticking to the celebrated shawl 
and clogs with which Mr. Oscar Wilde 
credits the Lancashire mill-hands, adopt 
the very latest fashions, to the weekly 
emptying out of their purses. I wore a 
sbonl aot clogs all one winter, but I did 
not see that my example was followed. 
What is noticeable is, that whereas the 
dress of the factory girl some years ago 
suggested nothing but vulgar imitation 
and bad taste, in these last years the effect 
produced is distinctly pretty and becom- 
ing. This comes partly from the gener- 
ally more artistic style of dress (now 
perhaps doomed to retrogression), and 
partly from the improved individual taste 
of the wearers. If a sketch could be made 
of a bevy of girls, such as I have seen 
playing “Jenny Jones” on the lawn, it 
would be a thing of beauty for all time. 
For beauty is common among these young 
girls and children. Often have I wished 
that I had the portrait gift, and could per- 
petuate their fresh faces, in which (and 
this strikes any one accustomed to foreign 
populations) there is the widest diversity 
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of type, from the characteristic angel- 
beauty of the English child, to the solemn 
eyes and olive tint of Murillo’s Virgins. 
The dark Gainsborough hat, or white 
straw, tufted with may or apple-blossom, 
the well-made white alpaca or deep red 
gown, with ruffles of fresh lace at the neck 
and sleeves, set off natv~al advantages, 
and would go to complete my picture. 

*“ But then the cost!” Yes, as I have 
said, there is the cost. The girls go to 
the market-town regularly on Saturday, 
and spend chief part of their earnings in 
supporting the dozen linendrapers. What 
these earnings amount to (it depends on 
the amount of work got through) they 
never tell any one, not even their parents. 
It is an established rule, and a bad one. 

The married women spend much less 
on themselves, even when, as is often the 
case, they have their own separate earn- 
ings. But they make up for it by dressing 
their children like little princesses. I 
proposed to give a poor woman a dozen 
pairs of new white stockings, but refrained, 
when she told me that her children would 
not go to school in any but black stock- 
ings —if they did they would be made a 
laughing-stock. 

With improved taste, there is a marked 
diminishment of the demand for merely 
gaudy and worthless finery; nor does 
finery when worn by their “betters” in- 
spire the poor with admiration, any more 
than a display of wealth inspires them 
with respect. “There goes,” said an old 
master mason, pointing to one of these 
betters, who was addicted to decided col- 
ors—‘“there goes just the ridicklest of 
them all!” Nor do the dowdiest clothes 
lessen the respect given by the poor when 
they think fit. The wearer of the shawl 
and clogs took refuge during a thunder- 
storm in the cottage of an old deaf woman, 
who might be called a peasant, as she had 
a little farm of her own. “Are you So- 
and-so’s daughter?” she asked. Then, 
on receiving an affirmative nod, “Oh! I 
thought you were; I have seen you stand- 
ing by the pond looking at the ducks — 
so like alady!” This good old soul said 
that she went to church sometimes, though 
she could not hear, “because it drives 
away worldly thoughts.” * 


* Writing this down, puts me in mind of the follow- 
ing anecdote. One day, after hearing a flowery ser- 
mon, interlarded with Latin, delivered in the cathedral 
at Chioggia, a gentleman asked a poor old woman who 
had listened with rapt attention: ‘*‘ And what have you 
understood, my good woman?’’ She answered in her 
Venetian dialect: ‘* No 6 capi gnente Sior, gnente, ma 
Panima gode!’’ (I understood nothing, sir, nothing; 
but it does good to the soul!) 
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A little boy comes home with a fine 
story. “Oh! I’ve seensuchalady! She 
had a feather on one side of her hat, and 
a flower to the other!” 

“ Then,” said his little sister, “she 
never was a real lady, for a real lady 
would ever wear feathers and flowers at 
the same time!” 

These children are as poor as any in 
the place, but they have original minds. 
There is a family of about half-a-dozen of 
them. One night the youngest was dread- 
fully sick, probably the result of eating 
something unwholesome. Suddenly he 
said, “ Shall I die, mother ?” 

* No, dear, not now,” was the answer. 

“ All right!” he cried, with the utmost 
cheerfulness. 

The youngest but one (aged four) is par- 
ticularly proud of his bows. Once, seizing 
vigorously his hair, he pulled his head 
down nearly to the ground to the spiritual 
head of the parish, who, amused by the 
exhibition, gave him a half-penny. Some 
time after the same child saw his elder 
brother (eleven) touching his hat to the 
donor of the half-penny. He was filled 
with contempt for the miserable insuffi- 
ciency of the salute, and going up to his 
brother, he said grandly, “ You'll never 
make a ha’penny boo!” 

All the children were going to be sent 
to witness a diorama of “the heavenly 
bodies as seen through the telescope.” 
They were firmly convinced that they were 
going to see heaven. Little Fred said he 
was sure he should like it, for he did love 
his Father in Heaven! He also said, 
“I wonder if I shall see my little sister ; 
if I do, I shall not know her, as she died 
before I was born.” Eliza, who took the 
place of the “little sister ” (also an Eliza), 
corrected him, saying : “ We are not going 
to see the angels, but only the place 
where they live.” A little conjuring was 
thrown in, for the entertainment of the 
younger children. A boy brought in a 
pig’s head on a platter; the boy’s head 
was then apparently cut off and appeared 
on the platter, whilst the pig’s head took 
its place on the boy’s shoulders. The 
result of this on Freddie was lamentable, 
The next day he said resolutely: “I don’t 
want to go to heaven, ’cause if I do my 
head will be cut off!” 

The grave verdict of a sceptic of thirteen 
on the same performance was that “ The 
man said things which were almost im- 
possible to believe.” 

Harry, Freddie’s eldest brother, works 
at the wheelwright’s, and is chiefly em- 
ployed in making coffins. His trade keeps 
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him from sleep at nights, because he who 
makes the coffin carries it home, and 
becomes a witness to agonizing scenes. 

What a convenient theory it is (one 
which we all share more or less), that 
those who have to work with their hands 
are doing just what they like best — that 
they have no feelings, no preferences, no 
aspirations to be wounded, chafed, and 
smothered by the daily toil which falls, all 
unchosen for the most part, to their lot. 

I knew of a young lad, the son of a 
prosperous butcher, a gentle-mannered 
youth, who so loathed his trade that he 
could not eat or sleep, and yet from the 
same gentleness of character, knew not 
how to stand up and face the displeasure 
of father and friends by striking out a path 
for himself. 

As an instance of feelings that needed 
no blunting, I may quote the remark of a 
worthy woman: “ My sons are so fond of 
animals; they are allus a-feeding, a-driv- 
ing, or a-killing of them.” 

There is a man who keeps pigs and kills 
other people’s pigs. He is the father of 
three very dear little girls, and once, when 
there was one pig of a litter which was 
so small and miserable looking, that no 
one thought it could live, he said to the 
children: “* You may have that thing for 
your own if you like to try and rear it.” 
So the children adopted the little pig, and 
wrapped it in flannel and put it by the fire, 
and fed it and nursed it, and there was 
never such a petted pig before. It began 
to live, after all, and when it could run 
about, it followed the children everywhere. 
Emma, the eldest, said: “ Our pig is as 
clever as amy dog!” But there came a 
day when the man said: “ That pig has 
grova as fine a pig as you could care to 
see; it is perfectly ridiculous to keep it 
any longer;” and forgetting all about 
having made a gift of it, he sold it for ten 
shillings, which he kept himself. 

A year after, the man who had bought 
the pig, brought it to the man who had 
sold it — to be killed. 

Oh, the agony of the children! 
own pig, come home, for this. 

The two youngest went to school that 
day, but Emma, the eldest, had done with 
school-going. She rushed to ker room 
and hid her head in the bed-clothes not to 
hear the last cries of the poor victim, and 
all the day she wept. 

Shall any one mock the tears shed for 
ouly a pig? Shall any one smile at a 
child’s first desperate grief for a lost pet 
—that first grief on which the whole 
world-woe comes down with one fell crash; 
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the powerlessness of love to shield the 
loved object, the inexorableness of death, 
the pain of parting ; the discovery of the 
shadow, made all at once and once for all ? 
At that first shock the flower-and-bird life 
of every child ends, and there begins the 
human life of man or woman. 

There break out, now and then, signs 
of incipient art. There was a man in the 
village who had a gift for painting. I did 
not know him —he was before my time — 
but I have seen a little picture of his, of 
two children clinging to the back of a 
rough pony, which if not quite correctly 
drawn, has yet a motion, a life in it, that 
some R.A.’s might envy. The man ended 
miserably ; took to drinking, I think, and 
could hardly eke out a livelihood by sorry 
sign-painting. Too often uncommon gifts 
among the poor are at best doni fatali; 
leading those who possess them, and who 
have no power to cultivate them, to un- 
rest and dissatisfaction with their sur- 
roundings. 

The blacksmith writes poetry, and not 
very bad poetry either. One family have 
been known for a couple of generations as 
“musical.” The father plays the fiddle; 
the mother had a fine voice; the eldest 
daughter, a sweet pretty girl of nine or 
ten, was found playing tunes on her pin 
cushion ; she had arranged the pins in 
rows like a key-board, and pulled them in 
and out according to the notes she wished 
to strike. Now she is being taught to 
play the piano, to her great joy. 

The strong unconscious passion of the 
lives of the poor men, is love of work. 
What they feel most bitterly when the 
inevitable “rheumatics” creep up from 
the toes to the ankles, from the ankles to 
the knees, from the knees to the hips, till 
there is nothing left to do but to sit in the 
chair and wait for the last travel —is that 
they can work no more. “I would give 
all I have,” said an old nursery gardener 
who had amassed a little wealth, “to be 
able to do a good day’s work.” One man 
broke a blood-vessel in the hay-field; in 
two hours he was back mowing, and 
mowed till bed-time, when he lay down 
not to rise for many a day. 

Sadder still than loss of work from ill- 
ness or old age, is its loss to the still 
able-bodied man from economic changes 
which may have brought gain to the com- 
munity but which of a certainty have 
pressed hard on the individual. In the 
country there was once so many little in- 
dustries which could be pursued at home, 
employing thus the hands of those who 
were unfit for field labor. Now there are 
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none. I knew a man who was a friend ot 
mine, for he had sold me rabbits when I 
was a child ; he was a good old man, in a 
dim, muddle-headed way, but his neigh- 
bors thought ill of him, and the farmers 
especially — who knows that he had not 
done a little poaching in his time? He 
followed the trade of a shoemaker, and 
this, for so long as he could sit at his last, 
seemed to promise a maintenance for him- 
self, his old wife, and his orphan grand- 
child. But fashions in shoes changed; 
there was some new method in cobbling 
— I never quite understood what — which 
he could not master. All the village cus- 
tomers left him and went to buy ready- 
made shoes at the market-town. The 
thing weighed on his spirits, and he talked 
of putting an end to his life. He was 
asked not to do it by one who was kind to 
him, and whom he liked; but this friend 
went abroad one autumn, and the old man 
took the opportunity of hanging himself 
on a tree in his garden. 

The grandchild had lost her parents, of 
consumption, when she was a baby. She 
used to bring me flowers ; wonderful were 
those nosegays brought weekly by her 
and the other children! Such magnifi- 
cence of iris, and kingcups, and water- 
lilies, and red poppies, and ragged robins! 
Such sweetness of violets and cowslips, 
and honeysuckle! Each child had her 
own way of arranging the flowers, so by 
the nosegay I knew the child before hear- 
ing-her name. The old man’s grandchild 
rather looked down on wild flowers; cab- 
bage rose and white pink, southern-wood 
and rosemary were her offerings. She is 
in service now; the other day she wrote 
to me: “I love you, and take my best 
love from me. I write this short note to 
let you know that I love you and often 
think about you.” 

Village life is not wanting in tragedies. 
There was a poor woman whose son had 
gone a good deal to the bad, and having 
been sent to jail, committed suicide before 
his trial. His mother, till she died, was 
tormented by the thought of that act, 
which seemed fraught with evil and terror 
to her simple mind. No kindly counsel 
could quiet her sorrow. She carried it 
to the grave. This accusation out of her 
own soul, of him who had been the light of 
her eyes, while the world forgot or ex- 
cused, perhaps had in it as tragic elements 
as the mother’s revolt against the world’s 
justice in Rizpah. 

One common form of village tragedy, 
passive, vet full of pain, is the disappear- 
ance of sons, husbands, fathers, who go to 
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foreign laads, and are heard of no more. 
Many of them no doubt are not heard of 
because they do not wish tobe. Some go 
away and die. An old woman told me 
often of how she had dreamt of the deaths 
of three of her sons; one had died in 
Birmingham, auother in India; of these 
two later news had confirmed her dreams. 
But of the third, he whom she had seen 
surrounded by great waters, she had never 
heard; she was convinced, nevertheless, 
that he had been drowned. She was a 
hard-headed old soul in other respects, 
and of queenly manners; when she rose 
to greet you, she seemed to be conferring 
a regal favor. She had a severe opinion 
of gossip. Of a curate who had not won 
her good graces, she said: ‘‘ He spoke to 
me of my neighbors when I wished to 
hear of my soul.” She was a keen the- 
ologian. ‘Inthe book you lent me,” she 
remarked, “it is said, ‘So-and so went to 
heaven.’ Surely none may go to heaven 
before the last day!” She kept her poor 
house as tidy as her own irreproachable 
white caps, and had an instinctive shrink- 
ing from any one who sought to interfere, 
even on the plea of giving help. When 
she sickened in her last illness, she was 
eighty-three or four. She refused to send 
for a doctor, saying: “If anybody thinks 
I am going to make my stomach an apoth- 
ecary’s shop, he will find out his mistake.” 
I saw her as she was dying; she had lain 
in asort of coma, from which it was not 
thought she would revive. But when 1 
came in, she roused herself, because per- 
haps,she had been fond of me ever since 
1 was a child; and when we were alone, 
she poured into my ears in the most col- 
lected way her grievances against the 
woman hired in these last days to attend 
her, who, she was sure, was upsetting 
everything in the house, and whom she 
suspected of abstracting a dole of tea. “1 
pray the Lord to take me out of this trou- 
blesome world,” she wound up, and next 
day she was taken out of it. 

The good manners of the old English 
poor are forever to be admired. The old 
woman who dearly longs to see the girl, 
now come back as a married woman, whom 
she had always known and cared for, will 
yet not be guilty of the fashionable vice of 
staring in order to gratify her wish. “I 
did so want tosee her, and I knew she was 
in church,” said this self-respecting old 
lady of over eighty years; “ dut J did not 
like to look as I passed her.” 

What good English they talk, most of 
them! There are a few mistakes, a few 


ws for v’s; but on the whole, how pure, 
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how expressive their speech ! How plainly 
has it profited by that English Book which 
has been their sole literature these three 
centuries. 

It almost startles one to hear some such 
perfectly cultivated phrase as: “ She kept 
her intellectual faculties to the last,” said 
by a poor old bell-ringer of his wife. Or 
again one hears some curiously luminous 
idea like that enunciated by a poor widow 
who worked at stone-picking and other 
callings to support a lot of orphans, when 
she said to me: “ My children are back- 
ward in writing and reading, but they get 
on better at their sums; they seem to 
find more poetry in that.” Here was the 
exact contrary of what one would have 
expected an uneducated person to say; I 
should have thought it had needed a Pro- 
fesso- Clifford to see embryo poetry in 
the multiplication table. 

Speaking of sums; a very old man, Joe 
Edes by name, was discovered one day 
calmly working out a sum in long division 
for his amusement. What a gentlemanly, 
I had almost said a scholarly, diversion ! 

1 am afraid the school exercises now in 
use, with their long French and Latin 
words, will notimprove the English of the 
rising generation, who, for the rest, have 
their hands full of all sorts of printed rub- 
bish to take the place of the unique Book 
— penny dreadfuls by the cart-load, and 
the Jllustrated Police News, which fur- 
nishes murderers for-the four walls of 
many a cottage parlor. Now that all can 
read and allare hungry to devour whatever 
is offered to them, what is needed is, to 
have the country not only stocked, but 
flooded with good cheap literature. Some 
people may say in despair that the people 
don’t like good literature; but that re- 
mains to be proved. What is unquestion- 
able is that certain things are adapted to 
their stage of mental growth, and certain 
things are not. Offer them all that is 
good, fresh, and clean, and let them choose. 
Their choice, perhaps, will surprise us. 
Bertha, who was my nursemaid, liked of 
all things in literature those brief transla- 
tions by Longfellow from Dante’s descrip- 
tion of Beatrice, which were published 
among his shorter poems, before the issue 
of the complete version of the “ Divina 
Commedia.” 

The poor like the objective, the direct; 
they like a man to be sure of what he 
thinks and believes, and not to be sus- 
pended in a nebulous lustre of half percep- 
tions. They like a plain, outspoken man. 
They are outspoken themselves — a little 
too much so. It pains one to hear the 
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way they speak before their invalids. A 
poor person is never so happy as when he 
can say, “Oh, you do look bad.” “She 
makes me think of her poor sister ; she’s 
going just the same, and my husband’s 
family went that way too; there are six of 
them lie in your churchyard, and all along 
of the decline.” This speech is delivered 
in presence of the little daughter of four- 
teen, who perhaps has only as yet just a 
red patch on her cheek to give ground for 
this ruthless condemnation. 

I have wondered the effect such 
speeches have on those to whom they re- 
late. It may be that generally they pro- 
duce no effect at all. Sometimes the sick 
contemplate their end with a prosaic 
stoicism which almost takes away one’s 
breath. A carpenter (he rose to be a mas- 
ter builder, and had a passion for old 
violins) went to see a Quaker friend of 
his on his death-bed. ‘ Now you're here, 
William,” said the sick man, “ just meas- 
ure me for my coffin; I shall be gone ina 
day or two, and it will save no end of 
trouble.” William said he had never done 
such a thing, and in fact declined. The 
man died in two days. 

Occasionally, however, I have noticed 
extreme sensitiveness. At the cottage 
hospital a young girl dying of consumption 
cried for two days, because one of the 
patients had begun talking about an out- 
house used as a mortuary by the name of 
“the dead-house.” “Ido not want to be 
put in the dead-house!” she said, weep- 
ing. Dear, tender-hearted, little Nellie! 
Well I remember her bright, eager face. 
Hers was one of how many lives I have 
seen cut off by the same fatal illness — 
lives pure and sweet, of the flower of vil- 
lage girlhood, which, when they draw near 
their close, seem not to enter into gloom, 
but rather to receive the effulgence of a 
spiritualized glory, as of a calm sunset. 

If gipsies are particular about water, 
the Jaboring man is particular about bread. 
It is a fine thing for the English laborer 
that he alone among workers eats the best 
bread. There is good bread for the rich 
everywhere, but what is the bread of the 
poor? Where else would the cottage 
woman deem it the most exquisite compli- 
ment she can pay the lady of the big 
house, to offer her a loaf of her own 
making? In Germany, where the peasant 
shares his black hunch with his horse? 
In Italy, where the unsalted, half mixed 
bread, sold to the poor, is so unpalatable 
that they fall back on the unwholesome 
monotony of Jolenta? The English have 
one or two superstitions about their 
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bread. That which is baked on Good 
Friday is warranted to keep good through 
the year. A woman used to send me a 
Good Friday “twist” every year, and it 
certainly never turned mouldy, but I can- 
not positively assert that a plain, Monday 
cake would not have kept as well. 

The children grow up and thrive on 
this excellent bread, with a little jam, or 
treacle, or butter to embellish it. Not 
long since a baby girl of two was asked, 
“Where’s little sister?” “At ’chool.” 
“And where’s tall sister?” ‘ Working 
for butter.” “What?” Working for 
butter.” ‘She means,” said the mother, 
coming to the rescue, “ working for bread 
and butter, but she forgets the bread.” 

Good Friday is a day chosen for vari- 
ous little private tasks, There is no harm 
in getting through a stroke of work when 
you have come home from church. A 
woman announced that on that day her 
husband would lay the first stone of the 
pigsty. This pigsty was the chéteau 
en Espagne of all the family. It was to 
be erected out of the savings of the good 
woman, who had done a little charing that 
winter. ‘When you come along the 
fields,” she said, her eyes sparkling with 
enthusiasm, “ you will see it!” Ay, and 
sight will not be the only sense to which 
it appeals. 

Every village has its hunchback. In 
this instance he was a poor, half-witted 
creature, the butt of the village ragamuf- 
fins, gamins and gamines. Physically he 
was extremely strong, but he was mentally 
disqualified from working three days to- 
gether. He went to prison and not to 
church. A young lady showed him some 
kindness — she sent him on errands, and 
then he earned a few pence; but in gen- 
eral she did not give him money —the 
kindness was of another sort: kind words, 
kind looks. I can see the two now, the 
last time they met; it was by the side of 
the little river, the hunchback was try- 
ing to catch a roach or a carp. By this 
hideous type, in its rags and dirt, stood 
the fair, slight form in a close-fitting black 
dress, with golden hair a little disarranged 
by the wind. Round about the yellow 
flags were in flower. What they said I do 
not know; perhaps she spoke of a here- 
after where there would be no misshapen 
ones, no rags, no scoffing boys. Some 
weeks later, and this sweet saint had en- 
tered her novitiate in a French convent. 
And till the hunchback broke his neck 
falling through a trap-door, he would al- 
ways ask after her, saying shyly, as if to 
himself: “ She was good to me.” 
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The poor, especially the poorest of the 
poor, resent anything which seems like 
taking a liberty with them. They hate 
condescension. I innocently said to one 
woman, the wife of a terrible maxuvais 
sujet, that her son looked a nice, honest 
lad. “Oh! he’s very honest —/ can an- 
swer for that,” she answered ; “let us say 
that he looks the picture of health!” It 
would have been impossible to suggest 
ina more polite but impressive way that 
it was no business of mine to pass judg- 
ment on the moral qualities of her off- 
spring. 

The main, I had almost said the sole, 
consideration in peasant marriages abroad, 
is the dowry. The marriages of the En- 
glish poor may be improvident, but at 
least they are supremely disinterested. 
There occur cases which have quite as 
much romance in them as most three vol- 
umes. The plainest girl in the village 
was betrothed to a young man whom she 
would not marry while her aged, paralyzed 
mother had need of her. The young man 
waited ten years, and then he went away. 
The village pitied the girl all the more 
when in one year more the mother died, 
and she was free from her self-imposed 
charge. Of course the lover would never 
be heard of again, it was said; and the 
girl, poor thing, always plain, was so un- 
compromisingly ugly now! But to the 
amazement of all, the lover came back one 
day from India with a nice little sum in 
his pocket, and forthwith married his 
plain betrothed, with whom he set up in 
a little shop, which I believe is doing 
well, 

This is the story of a long courtship ; 
as an ending, I will give the story of a 
shortone. At the marriage of her brother, 
there was no one to walk to church with 
Agnes, so her mother sent across to the 
small farm by the river, to ask if the 
young man there wouldn’t mind obliging. 
The young man comes and succumbs. 
Soon after he takes lodgings with the 
mother; there are so many children and 
so few rooms at home. Now various signs 
appear —a root of hepatica, then a deep 
red auricula, then various wall-flowers ; 
later, a blackbird in a cage. Agnes thinks 
of going back into service, but here the 
volcano bursts ; Fred says, no, no, he can- 
not bear it. So little, demure, staid Ag- 
nes agrees to marry right off at once. 
Fred’s father, a small tenant, worse off 
than the common laborer, is none too 
pleased; how should he be at such a 
harum-scarum, boy-and-girl business? It 
is June; Agnes had just completed her 
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seventeenth year. As for Fred, Agnes’s 
mother said apologetically, “ He isn’t so 
very young — he’s gone eighteen.” 

About this time I made his acquaint- 
ance. Going into the cottage I saw a lad 
with boyish looks, and the mother told me, 
“That’s Agnes’s companion.” “ Well,” 
said I, “ you are a very lucky young man 
to have got Agnes to say she will marry 
you ; you ought to think yourself uncom- 
monly fortunate.” “That I do,” he said 
in his girl’s voice; it was a tremendous 
effort to thus far overcome his bashfulness, 
aud he covered his face with his hands to 
hide the confusion it cost him. 

Poor Fred! his parents had given him 
no “larnin’.” He had tried, by attending 
an evening school, to remedy the short- 
coming, but the result was that, though he 
could write fairly well, he could not read 
—a curious but not unfrequent state of 
things. 

One day an indescribable topsy-turvy- 
dom is visible in the cottage ; the dust of 
ages is disturbed, the blackbird is put into 
a new cage; at last chaos turns to order; 
all is spruce, spick and span. The wed- 
ding is for to-morrow. 

“Is Lizzie to go?” Lizzie being the 
comical, demonstrative sister of the staid 
Agnes. 

“Oh, no! she’s rather too young ; don’t 
you think so?” 

Till then I did not know that among the 
English poor the notion prevailed that 
children were out of place at a wedding; 
a notion rooted among all classes on the 
Continent, where our baby-bridesmaids 
would create the strangest impression. I 
did not make matters worse by asking if 
the mother herself was to be of the bridal 
party. Parents are not present at their 
children’s weddings —a relic, to my mind, 
of the times when the bridegroom carried 
off his bride without asking anybody’s 
consent. Kingsley, in “ Yeast,” mentions 
this parental abstention, signaling it as a 
mark of the extreme misery of the district 
he describes ; but this is certainly a mis- 
reading of its drift. 

At six o’clock on the morning after the 
wedding, those who are looking out of 
their windows into the midsummer air, 
see the young couple run down the hill to 
the bridge, hand in hand, like happy chil- 
dren; he to his work in the builder’s yard, 
she to hers at the factory. 

Next year a child is born, and then the 
little, so little, child dies. The news was 


taken to the young father in the workyard 
by a workman who lived next door to his 
cottage. “ Mr. Strait was very kind about 
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it,” said Lizzie, my informant; “he did 
not tell him with all the others there. He 
said, ‘I’ve got something to say to you;’ 
and then when he was outside he told him, 
‘Your baby is dead!’” After the funeral, 
Lizzie told me, “ Agnes filled the coffin 
with flowers, so it looked very nice. Little 
Annie came toseeit.” (Annie was Fred’s 
sister, three years old.) ‘“ She kept on say- 
ing, ‘Oh! how small ! — whata little, little 
coffin !’” 

Fred feil ill and could do nothing for 
many months, and when he got better his 
place had been filled, and he could not find 
work. Agnes kept him and herself too, 
by working at the factory. She used to 
feel tired often; but she did it quite 
bravely and simply, without ever a com- 
plaining word. Then another babe was 
born, and then they all moved to Derby. 
Fred wrote: “ We ware both verry sorrey 
to leave without seen you, as you have 
been such a friend to us, but i could not 
get anything todo and i was tired of letting 
Agnes work to keep me, and the people 
saying that i was idal, wich i never de- 
served.” Defective spelling but sound 
sentiment. He has kept his place ever 
since in the Midland Carriage Works, and 
now out of his economies he can manage 
to give Agnes a pretty black silk dress, 
and to take her on fine holidays for a trip 
to Matlock or Buxton. 

E. M. C. 


From All The Year Round. 
AN ENGLISH MONASTERY. 


I wONDER if any of my readers have 
been within the walls of the Abbey of 
Mount St. Bernard, near Coalville, Leices- 
tershire. If not, let me recommend it as 
an interesting spot well worth a visit. 
Although it stands in the very heart of 
England, the country immediately round 
it is not of the level, wooded order which 
is generally associated with the idea of 
the Midland Counties. A writer in the 
Dublin Review describes it as being “ ex- 
ceedingly wild and romantic, resembling 
Sicilian rather than English scenery. Its 
regular masses of granite rock, of most 
picturesque outlines, surround the land 
cultivated by the monks; and as the situ- 
ation is extremely elevated, the extensive 
prospects which open out beyond these, 
from different points of view, are truly 
glorious to behold. The monastery is 
Sheltered on the north side by a huge 
rock.” 
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Mount St. Bernard is the only mitred 
abbey in Great Britain. I will give as 
briefly as possible the history of the build- 
ing. In the year 1833, Mr. Phillips, a 
Roman Catholic gentleman, living at Grace 
Dieu, purchased two hundred and twenty- 
seven acres of forest land, for the pur- 
pose of founding on it a Cistercian House 
in England. In 1835, this land was taken 
possession of by Brother Augustine — 
from Mellerain, in France — whose resi- 
dence was a small cottage of four rooms, 
Here he lived a solitary life for a short 
time, when he was joined by five others, 
Brothers Luke, Xavier, Cyprian, Placid, 
and Simeon ; the four rooms of the cottage 
being appropriated as follows: one as a 
chapel, another as a kitchen, a third asa 
refectory, and a fourth as a dormitory. 
Over this little brotherhood, Father Odillo 
Woolfrey was appointed prior. 

By incessant labor, some portion of the 
rough forest ground was cleared, and, in 
a brief space of time, a larger and more 
commodious building was erected, the 
chapel of which was opened for divine ser- 
vice on the 11th of October, 1837. 

Postulants were now admitted to the 
novitiate, and the little band of brothers 
began to assume the appearance of a 
regular community. This community 
speedily enlarged until even the new build- 
ing was too small. John, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, generously gave two thousand 
pounds towards the erection of a new 
monastery, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid on the twenty-seventh of June, 
1843. 

So much for the early history of the 
monastery. To-day its inmates number 
about fifty. The grounds, chapel, and 
outer buildings are thrown open to vis- 
itors; and in the summer time these 
grounds are the favorite resort of the 
pleasure-seekers of the neighborhood. 
The monks are very genial and pleasant 
to all comers, and readily give any infor- 
mation respecting their mode of life. 

It is on a day in late October, that I 
start to visit the abbey. There has been 
a week of almost incessant rain, but the 
sun is this morning making an effort to 
shine. Getting into the train at Desford 
(M. R.), I ride for a few miles through a 
somewhat uninteresting country, there 
being little to relieve the monotony of:the 
landscape, save the gorgeous autumnal 
coloring of the trees. Passing Bardon 
Hills, this morning but dimly discerned 
in the hazy atmosphere, I ere long alight 
at the town of Coalville, and leaving the 
station, make my way along the road, 
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which will, Iam told, lead me to my desti- 
nation. Walking briskly along I soon 
come to a lovely lane —ankle-deep in 
mud, alas! but surrounded by beauty on 
all sides. Tall hedges are on either hand, 
while the trees meet thickly overhead, 
their foliage brown, golden, and brilliant 
red. As the leaves fall thickly at my feet, 
I recall Longfellow’s sad little poem, in 
which he compares the “dead leaves " to 
the “hopes of youth,” each destined to 
“ fall thick in the blast,” and for a moment 
I feel sorrowful. I comfort myself, how- 
ever, with the trite reflection, that after 
winter comes the spring, when the trees 
will burst into new beauty —and as for 
the “ buried hopes,” 


God is good, and gives new gladness 
When the old He takes away. 


There is always compensation. “ Our 
angels go out, that our archangels may 
come in,” says Emerson, in his beautiful 
essay. 

Cheered by this thought, I pass over 
a somewhat uninteresting piece of road, 
leading, however, to another path of love- 
liness. After traversing a long, but not 
steep hill, I reach The Forest Rock, 
an hotel much frequented in summer’ by 
visitors to the monastery. Leaving this 
behind me, I walk to the summit of the 
hill, and there pause a moment to take 
breath. The hazy morning, unfortunately, 
prevents my seeing the surrounding coun- 
try with any degree of clearness; but I 
discern around me rugged hills, and in 
the field close at hand, are jagged rocks 
amid patches of dead and dying ferns. 
Below me lies a building, formerly used 
as a reformatory for Roman Catholic 
youths. 

As I stand, I seem alone in the world — 
allis so still, and without sign of human 
life. There is an indescribable. weird- 
ness in the scene; the sun has retreated 
behind thick, grey clouds; the wind is 
rising, and the leaves whirl down in show- 
ers. As, however, I move on, and pass 
a small house near the foot of the hill, 
the spell is broken by a dog, which comes 
out and barks furiously, thinking, no doubt, 
that I am one of the suspicious charac- 
ters which the monastery is said to attract 
into its neighborhood by its indiscrimi- 
nate charity to all comers. 

Taking a sharp turn to the left, I pass 
the deserted reformatory. To my right 
I can now discern the cross which sur- 
mounts Mount Calvary. I hear the bell 


of the monastery ringing, and very solemn 
Had my visit 


jt sounds amid this silence. 
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to the monks been paid in summer, I 
should have been one of a crowd on this 
road ; but to-day I am all alone. I hope 
the good brothers will give me a kindly 
reception. 

As I near the abbey, I pass some monks 
working ina field, and the sight of them 
thrills me with a strange feeling. Are 
they, I wonder, content with the monoto- 
nous round of their daily lives? Have 
they indeed done with hopes and fears, 
joys and sorrows, struggles and tempta- 
tions —such as continually beset us who 
dwell in the outer world — and found the 
true road to sanctity? Since each man 
carries within himself his own most subtle 
foe, what seclusion shall deliver him from 
the assaults of the enemy? I think of 
those lines of Rossetti’s : — 


All others are outside myself; 
I lock my door and turn them out: 
The turmoil, tumult, gad-about. 

But who shall wall 
Self from myself, most loathed of all ? 


A few steps further on, and I am in 
the very precincts of the abbey. I sit 
down on a low stone wall, and wait a few 
minutes before proceeding further. All 
is very quiet; the bell has ceased ringing, 
and for a while nothing breaks the still- 
ness, At last, however, I hear signs of 
life, and, rising, I walk slowly to the 
chapel door. I hesitate about entering, 
and stand in some perplexity until an oblig- 
ing little man — not in the monastic garb 
— makes his appearance, and, in answer 
to my enquiries, tells me that by going to 
the main entrance and ringing the porter’s 
bell, I shall be able to secure a guide who 
will take me round. 

I find the entrance a broad porch with 
seats on either side. On one of these I 
sit, and look critically around me before 
ringing the bell. Round the main arched 
doorway runs this inscription: “ Blessed 
are they that dwell in Thy house, O Lord.” 
Round a smaller door at the right side 
are the words, “ Come to me all you that 
labor and are burdened, and I will refresh 
you.” Affixed to the main door is the 
“ poor-box,”” surmounted by the following 
“ Notice :” “ There is no charge for show- 
ing the abbey; but visitors are earnestly 
requested to contribute towards the relief 
of the poor, as all are relieved alike. 
without distinction of creed or country.” 
As I wait I see several poor people 
admitted to a room at the right of the 
main entrance, and I guess that these 
are applicants for charity. One man, with 
his arm ina sling, comes to me and solicits 
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alms, telling me that he has “a broken 
hand.” The monks, he says, “ have been 
very good ” to him. 

A young girl, respectably dressed, comes 
and rings the porter’s bell, and as the monk 
who admits her looks at me somewhat 
enquiringly, I ask him if I may be per- 
mitted to look round the abbey. ‘“ Cer- 
tainly,” he answers politely; but having 
ushered me into the entrance hall, he turns 
to me with a smile, and says: “ Perhaps 
you know that ladies are only admitted 
to the museum. We shall not be able to 
show you the refectory and the dormi- 
tory.” I am, however, prepared for this 
announcement, and wait meekly until a 
second monk makes his appearance, and 
asking me to follow him up a flight of 
steps to the right, leads the way into the 
museum, a room set apart for the exhi- 
bition of curiosities, and the sale of small 
articles, which are chiefly intended as sou- 
venirs of the place. 

My guide is a stalwart, handsome man, 
perhaps thirty-five or forty years of age. 
He has a pleasant, intelligent face, and 
looks very unlike one’s idea of an ascetic. 
His white teeth gleam under his black 
moustache as he talks to me. _ I like his 
eyes, which look straight and steadfast, 
and he has a good forehead. He opens a 
conversation at once. 

“Have you ever been here before ?” 

“Yes; but it is some years ago,” I re- 
ply. ‘It is rather late now for visitors, is 
it not?” 

“Yes; the winter is beginning; we 
shall see few people before Easter. We 
have a long, dull time before us.” 

“ Does not the life pall upon you?” I 
venture rather timidly. 

“Well,” he replies frankly, “we get 
used to it. But I will confess to you that 
it is trying, terribly trying, at first. We 
get up at two o’clock in the morning — on 
Sundays and feast days we get up at one. 
It seems rather hard,” he goes on, with a 
pleasant smile, “that on those days — the 
best of all—we should lose an hour’s 
sleep. We go to bed at seven, so of course 
we get a fair amount of rest.” 

“And how about your meals?” I en- 
quire. 

“ Properly speaking,” he answers, “in 
winter we should have but one meal a 
day; but we are now allowed a bowl of 
cocoa and a piece of bread in the early 
morning. Then dinner at half past two. 
In the summer we have two meals — din- 
ner at eleven, and supper at half past six. 
After getting up at two, it seems a long 
time till eleven.” 
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“ And what do you eat?” I proceed. 

“We are strict vegetarians. Meat is, 
however, allowed in case of illness. I have 
been here eight years, and have only 
tasted meat on one occasion — last sum- 
mer, when I suffered from a relaxed throat. 
Let me see, to-day is Thursday. We shall 
have bread, vegetable soup, boiled rice, a 
little jam — to help the rice down, you un- 
derstand —and a cup of beer.” 

“ Then you are not teetotalers?” 

The father smiles amusedly. 

“‘ Well, the beer isn’t exactly double X, 
you know.” And here the smile deepens 
into a real, hearty laugh. 

“Have you any very young men here?” 
I enquire. 

“We do not like to take them under 
twenty-one,” is the reply. “ When they 
come younger, they really cannot stand 
the severity of the life. Many come and 
leave again directly. If, however, they 
stay for two years, and at. the expiration 
of that time express a wish to remain, 
they take vows by which they bind them- 
selves to stay here for the remainder of 
their days. Should their minds afterwards 
change, these vows can easily be dispensed 
from Rome; and on the other hand, the 
abbot may, if he chooses, send them away. 
When, however, they have been here five 
years, they take ‘ solemn vows,’ and these 
are regarded with great gravity. Itis a 
matter of much difficulty to get them dis- 
pensed from Rome; and no monk, having 
taken them, can be sent away by the 
higher authorities, save for a serious 
crime. Some crimes can be absolved by 
penance and prayer, but should the sin 
be of such a nature as to bring open scan- 
dal upon the Church, its perpetrator is 
dismissed. Of course,” he goes on, after 
a brief pause, “a monk may at any time, 
so far as the law is concerned, leave the 
monastery. If I, for instance, chose to 
go, the law could not lay a finger upon me 
to compel me to come back; but, accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Romish Church, 
and in the opinion of my co-religionists, I - 
should always be regarded as a black 
sheep.” 

“ And do you never go out ?” I say. 

“TI was here eighteen months,” he re- 
plies, “ before I left at all; save for work- 
ing in the fields — we farm, as perhaps 
you know, three hundred acres. At the 
end of that period, I received a pressing 
invitation to a funeral, and accepted it. 
Coming back, I stayed here three years, 
then left to attend another funeral. I have 
been twice to Nottingham for ordinations, 
and once to Loughborough to a dentist.” 
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Five “outings” in eight years. Two 
of them to a funeral, and one to a den- 
tist! 

“And you will stay here always?” I 
say wonderingly. 

“For my life,” he answers solemnly, “ I 
have taken the ‘ solemn vows,’” 

I look at him with a curious feeling of 
awe. He is sucha young, strong man — 
one, it seems to me, if I may judge from 
this cursory glimpse of him, who might 
have been distinguished among his fel- 
lows, and he has come here —to this! 

“I am quite convinced of one thing,” I 
say slowly ; “that nothing but an earnest 
conviction that this is his true vocatio 
could enable a man to do it.” 

The words seem to fire my listener’s 

energy. 
“Oh!” he replies, with wonderful em- 
phasis, ‘a man must be terribly in ear- 
nest. No half-and-half work does here. 
He must be earnest in his every thought. 
That is why so many, who have not fully 
counted the cost, leave at the expiration 
of their novitiate. But when I came, I 
determined to stay,” and he presses his 
foot down firmly. “ At first it is hard. 
We never see anewspaper. Fancy aman, 
who has taken a keen interest in politics, 
suddenly cut off from knowing what is 
going on. But, in a while, the desire dies, 
and” here he looks out of the window 
with a far-off gaze — “ we have peace.” 

“Do you have peace?” I say earnestly. 
“Does this mode of life indeed bring 
peace ?” 

“ It does,” he answers quietly. 

If this be so, my brothers and sisters, 
had we not better all, with what speed we 
may, retire to monasteries and convents? 
But, alas! there are, I fear, amongst us 
hot, restless hearts that must struggle and 
fight to the end. 

“Do you take any interest in the theo- 
logical questions of the day?” I enquire. 

“‘ Some of the fathers write for theolog- 
ical papers,” is the reply. ‘I am myself 
studying theology. But, generally speak- 
ing, we take no note of the outer world, 
save to pray for it. Ours is the contem- 
plative life. The lay-brothers — about 
half our number —do the roughest work, 
though every one has to take a certain 
share; and our time is then divided be- 
tween church — a good deal of church — 
meditation, prayer, and reading.” 

“* What do you read?” 

“Chiefly books of a spiritual nature, 
though others are allowed. No novels 
are admitted, except perhaps a religious 
novel, illustrating some point of doctrine.” 
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“ Are there many other monasteries like 
this?” I go on. 

“ None in England,” isthe reply. “ The 
Cistercian order is too severe to attract 
many followers. Silence is our rule; we 
never mingle in friendly chat. Even at 
Christmas we do not sit in a social circle, 
or have pleasant singing. We are always 
silent.” 

What strangers must these men, who 
are always together, be to each other; 
unless, indeed, Talleyrand’s cynical apho- 
rism be true, and speech is our disguise 
instead of our revealer. 

Just here a bell rings, and the father 
says simply: “ Thatis the Angelus ; when 
we hear it we all say a prayer,” and he 
falls on his knees and prays silently. 

When he rises I take a brief view of 
some of the articles laid out for inspec- 
tion, and then follow my guide down- 
Stairs. 

“Would you like to see the poor people 
at their dinner?” he asks, and upon my 
replying in the affirmative, he takes me to 
a rather small, square room, in which a 
cheerful fire is burning, and where some 
men are sitting eating soup and bread out 
of tin basins. The room is hung round 
with pictures, notably of Christ and the 
Virgin, then heads of the saints. 

“Our neighbors complain of us,” says 
the father, with a smile, as we turn away. 
“They say we encourage tramps; but I 
think those who come here must be really 
hard up, for it is a long way out of the 
ordinary road, and the food we give is of 
the coarsest description.” 

“ Do you have applicants every day ?” 
, “Oh, yes. Sometimes the room is quite 
ull.” 

I must now bid my friendly guide good- 
bye, and I am in some perplexity as to 
whether to hold out my hand to him. 
He solves the problem, however, by offer- 
ing his own, and giving mine a cordial 
shake, at the same time expressing a hope 
that I may find my visit an interesting 
one. 

Left alone, I make my way to the 
chapel. Entering the door, I am con- 
fronted by an oil-painting — of the Virgin, 
I suppose — and over it is a cross, upon 
which hangs the bleeding Christ. At 
both right and left is an altar; the one at 
the right bearing the figure of Mary, her 
head encircled by a crown, while in her 
arms she holds the infant Jesus; the one 
at the left bearing the figure of Joseph, his 
left hand holding a tool of his craft, and 
his right a bunch of lilies. 

On the extreme right of the chapel is 
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the tomb of Ambrose Lisle March Phillip 
de Lisle, of Garendon Park and Grace 
Dieu Manor, who was, his tombstone says, 
“a man simple and upright, and fearing 
GOD.” A worthy eulogy, truly. At the 
vack of this tomb is the confessional. 
What secrets may have been tearfully 
whispered within these narrow, curtained 
recesses ! 

It must be understood that I have been 
speaking of the outer chapel only. It 
is separated from the inner one — where 
stands the high altar, and where the in- 
cense is burning — by arood-screen. The 
outer chapel is for the use of the public; 
but in the inner one, I believe, only the 
monks themselves congregate. 

Whilst I sit in the chapel, a lay-brother 
comes and busies himself in replenishing 
the fire in the stove, and bringing in a 
good supply of coals. This stove is quite 
an imnovation, and a relaxation of the 
severity of the order; but the place is sit- 
uated on low ground, and it was found 
that the books and other things in the 
chapel were becoming spoiled through 
damp. 

Emerging once more into the outer 
world, I find that the day has brightened, 
and I next make my way to the cemetery. 
This is a pretty, garden-like place, planted 
thickly with firs and other evergreens, 
Around the outer walk runs a long flower- 
bed; but “the melancholy days are come,” 
and there are but few flowers left, these 
few looking wan and feeble. The tall 
sunflowers are decaying, and the stalks 
are gaunt and bare. It was formerly the 
custom to keep open a half-dug grave, in 
order to remind all comers of their mor- 
tality; but this practice has, I understand, 
been discontinued. When a monk dies, 
he is buried without a coffin. 

Leaving the cemetery, I slowly ascend 
the steep hill which leads to Mount Cal- 
vary. The road is narrow, bordered by 
tall hedges. The path is thickly strewn 
with fallen leaves, and on the air is a 
faint, lingering sweetness. I climb the 
steps, the last flight enriched on either 
side by aluxuriant growth of ivy. On the 
summit of the natural rock is piled a huge 
heap of mighty stones, and on the top of 
these is an immense crucifix, which on a 
clear day is visible for miles. 

Proceeding downward from Mount Cal- 
vary, I come to “acleft in the rock,” in 
which lies— safely guarded behind iron 
bars —a recumbent figure of the dead 
Christ, “In his feet and hands are wound- 
prints,” and by him lies the crown of 
thorns. 
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But the day is wearing rapidly to a 
close, and I must, though reluctantly, say 
good-bye to the monastery. As I wend 
my way homeward, my thoughts are busy 
among the scenes I have left behind. Im- 
pressed upon my mind is the conviction 
that, however mistaken the idea by which 
they are prompted, these monks, who‘have 
voluntarily embraced a life of hardship, 
and willingly renounced all the pleasures 
of the senses, are good men. And, who 
knows, may not the fragrant flowers of 
perpetual holy thought be very pleasing 
in the sight of Heaven? “My medita- 
tion of him shall be sweet,” says the 
singer of old; but, alas! how few of us 
find time for meditation nowadays. We 
Protestants believe in a religion of ac- 
tion. These men of Mount St. Bernard 
believe in a religion of contemplation — 
though let not their well-tilled farm and 
daily bounty to the poor be forgotten. 
But let all 


Our differing faiths agree 
In one sweet law of charity. 


Only let each one of us be true and 
earnest in his mode of service, and then 
our Master—and he only — must judge 
between us, 


From Temple Bar. 
NAPOLEON DESCRIBED BY HIS VALET. 


“ No man,” says the proverb, “ is a hero 
to his valet;” but this, like every other 
proverb, is proved by the exception. Na- 
poleon had a Belgian valet, who for fifteen 
years was in constant attendance upon 
him, and who admired him to the end of 
the chapter. This man wrote, or professed 
to write, memoirs of his master, six oc- 
tavo volumes of about three hundred pages 
each, which appeared in 1830. The work, 
for reasons to be presently explained, at- 
tracted little attention, and has sunk into 
oblivion. But let me first of all state who 
the valet was. His real name was Louis 
Constant Wairy, but he dropped the 
Wairy and styled himself Constant, evi- 
dently a recommendable name for a valet. 
He was born at Peruelz in 1778, but his 
father shortly afterwards removed to St. 
Amand, to keep a boarding-house for vis- 
itors at the baths. One of his guests, the 
Comte de Lure, took the boy, at eleven 
years of age, to be companion to his sons ; 
but in the following year the count, with 
his family, fled from the storms of the 
Revolution, either forgetting Wairy, or 
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recommending him to persons who neg- 
lected the trust. After many privations, 
the boy got back from Tours to St. 
Amand, which was then occupied by the 
Austrians, and surrounded by the French. 
Eventually he was introduced to Eugéne 
Beauharnais, wl.o engaged him as tempo- 
rary valet, and, on the return of his own 
valet, transferred him to the service of his 
mother, Madame Bonaparte, at Malmai- 
son. The lady’s second husband cast a 
favorable eye on the young man, and in 
1800 took him with him to Italy. Thence- 
forth Napoleon and Constant were 
scarcely separated for a fortnight, until 
the former, in 1814, left Fontainebleau 
for Elba. At first third in rank, Constant 
rose to be chief valet. 

One would not expect a lodging-house 
keeper’s son, fifteen years a valet, and 
living another fifteen years in straitened 
circumstances, to have been capable of 
writing eighteen hundred pages. France, 
too, it must be remembered, was pre- 
eminently the country, not only of me- 
moirs, but of supposititious memoirs. No 
sooner was the Revolution over, than a 
stream of memoirs on that eventful period 
commenced — many authentic, but many 
spurious; and when Napoleon fell, he, 
too, became the theme of numerous me- 
moirs, It is not always easy even now to 
distinguish between the forgery and the 
genuine article, for the genuine article was 
sometimes denounced as a forgery by the 
writer’s descendants, ashamed of his rev- 
elations. Still less easy is it to deal. with 
books which are a medley of truth and 
falsehood. A work appeared under the 
name of a man still living, and he affected 
to be the author; but perhaps he had 
simply written a small portion of it, or had 
related his recollections, upon which slen- 
der substratum of fact bulky volumes were 
vamped up by a literary hack. According 
to Quérard, whose catalogue of literary 
forgeries fills five goodly volumes, the 
“Mémoires de Constant” were the pro- 
duction of six men, or rather of seven, if 
we reckon Constant himself, who, if he 
put pen to paper atall, assuredly wrote the 
smallest portion. It is needless to give 
their names, suffice it to say that Con- 
stant’s grain of wheat was buried in a 
bushel of chaff —imperial speeches and 
proclamations, narratives of campaigns, 
the pretended journal of one of Josephine’s 
ladies-in-waiting, and so forth. This au- 
dacious padding, whatever its temporary 
success, swamped the book for posterity, 
yet the small fraction relating to Napo- 
leon’s habits and ways has the stamp of 
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truth. It may, indeed, be objected that 
we cannot take the word of a man who 
connived at a fraud, but the standard of 
literary morality in France was then very 
low. Constant, moreover, was poor, for in 
1831 he proffered his services to Louis 
Philippe, and he died in 1845 anything but 
rich. He yielded to the temptation of a 
sum of money, probably not very large, 
and followed the example of Bourrienne, 
if not of other old servants of Napoleon, 
who had accepted similar offers. No 
doubt the value of his testimony is thus 
lessened, but in 1830 he had no conceiva- 
ble interest in misrepresenting his mas- 
ter’s character, and if the Constantiana 
are, on the whole, favorable to Napoleon, 
we may take them, not as a complete pic- 
ture, but as one side of his nature. 
Napoleon, we are told, was dressed 
every morning by the valet in attendance. 
He did not don a single garment himself; 
eventually, however, he was induced to 
shave himself. It happened in this wise. 
In 1803 the head valet, Hambard, pleaded 
ill health as an excuse for not accompany- 
ing his master to Boulogne. ‘“ Who is to 
shave me?” asked Napoleon, for Ham- 
bard had regularly discharged this duty. 
Hambard suggested Constant, who, fore- 
seeing this emergency, had been diligently 
taking lessons on humbier chins, and had 
acquired proficiency. He had no easy 
task, for Napoleon, while undergoing the 
operation, would talk, read the newspa- 
pers, and fidget in his chair, sometimes 
sitting as stiff as a statue, and declining 
to bend his head an inch. Great care was 
necessary to avoid cutting his face. An- 
other peculiarity was that he insisted on 
one side being letewed and shaved before 
the other was touched. When Constant 
got free enough with him to venture on 
the step, he urged on Napoleon the desir- 
ability of his learning to shave, as he him- 
self might be ill or absent, and Napoleon 
would not like to be operated on by a 
stranger. Napoleon was, with some diff- 
culty, induced to try the experiment; but 
of course he experimented only on him- 
self, and did not, therefore, acquire pro- 
fessional proficiency. Very clumsy at 
first, he gradually became tolerably ex- 
pert. On one point, however, he was 
obstinate— he persisted in moving the 
razor downwards, instead of upwards, and 
occasional cuts were the consequence. 
While not lifting a finger to dress him- 
self, Napoleon dispensed with assistance 
in undressing ; but he flung his garments 
all over the room — his watch sometimes 
missing the table or bed at which it was 
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aimed, and falling broken on the floor. 
As to dress, he despised dandies, never 
wore rings, and abominated scents, except 
eau de Cologne, with which he was often 
rubbed, and which was his specific for 
bruises. When coat-tails became shorter 
he stuck to the old fashion, until Con- 
stant got the tailor to shorten them by 
imperceptible gradations. He disliked 
tightly fitting clothes, found a new hat 
uncomfortable —though lined with silk 
and wadding —and stuck to an old one 
as long as possible. He put on every 
morning a clean white waistcoat, with 
knee-breeches to match —he never wore 
trousers ; but as he habitually wiped his 
pen on his breeches, after three or four 
washings they were done with. Constant 
denies, however, the common story of his 
keeping snuff loose in his waistcoat 
pocket ; he always used a snuff-box, and 
though he frequently took a pinch, he 
simply held it to his nose, and then 
dropped all or nearly all on the floor. His 
snuff injured the carpet, not his waistcoat. 
Smoking he never tried but once. An 
Oriental ambassador had presented him 
with a chibouk. It was filled and lit for 
him, but he merely opened and shut his 
lips, instead of drawing. When at last 
he was induced to draw, the smoke went 
down his throat and came out at his nose. 
He felt queer for an hour, declaimed 
against the habit as only fit for lazy peo- 
ple, and never touched a pipe again. 

A pinch of snuff was not the sole kind 
of pinch in which Napoleon indulged. He 
was addicted to playfully pinching peo- 
ple’s ears, not merely the lobe as com- 
monly stated, but the whole ear, and 
sometimes both ears at once. The better 
the humor he was in, the harder the grip. 
He also administered friendly slaps on the 
cheek, hard enough sometimes to cause 
the effect of a blush. As to demonstra- 
tions of anger, Constant never but once 
saw him strike. An undergroom had put 
on the wrong saddle, and Napoleon had 
no sooner mounted than the horse reared 
and threw him. The head-groom coming 
up at the moment, the emperor gave him a 
lash in the face with his whip, but pres- 
ently being told that the poor man deeply 
felt the humiliation, he sent for and 
soothed him, presenting him a few days 
afterwards with three thousand francs. He 
was not a graceful equestrian, and every 
horse he rode had to undergo a special 
training, that it might not resent lashes on 
the head or ears, fidgeting in the saddle, 
or being pulled up sharp while at full 
gallop. He once attempted driving, but 
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had a mischance like Cromwell’s in Hyde 
Park. Putting the coachman behind as 
footman, he took the reins of his carriage, 
drawn by four horses which had just been 
presented to him by Antwerp. Josephine 
and his felluw-consul, Cambacéres, were 
ia the carriage. The horses became un- 
governable, and on reaching the park gates 
of St. Cloud, the carriage was dashed 
against the post. Josephine and Camba- 
céres escaped with slight bruises, but Na- 
poleon was thrown on his face and fainted, 
though he recovered consciousness when 
picked up. In the evening (he had simply 
been rubbed with eau de Cologne) he 
laughed at the mishap, and especially at 
Cambacéres’s fright, but he acknowledged 
confidentially that he had never thought 
himself so near death. He ended by saying 
—or is this an embellishment ?— “ Ren- 
der unto Cesar (this was the coachman’s 
name) the things which are Czsar’s — let 
him keep his whip, and let everybody 
stick to his trade.” Latterly he had al- 
ways Arabian horses, and it is pleasant to 
hear that his favorite Styrie, after the 
Marengo campaign, passed the rest of its 
life in ease and luxury. He did not care 
for the chase, but hunted just enough to 
keep up royal traditions. Constant denies 
that he was ever wounded by a wild boar, 
as asserted in the “ Memorial de St. He- 
léne.” He did not shoulder his gun well, 
and never fired without blackening his 
arm, to which eau de Cologne had to be 
applied. 

Constant’s account of Napoleon as an 
equestrian, and of his negligence as to 
dress, is corroborated by William Bris- 
bane of South Carolina, passages from 
whose diary appeared in Scribner's Maga- 
zine, May, 1890. Brisbane says :— 


As soon as he (Napoleon) descended into 
the courtyard he mounted a handsome white 
steed, and immediately set off full gallop, in- 
specting every corps, passing through the 
lines, and receiving petitions, a number of 
which were presented by the soldiers. He is 
a very bold rider, but not a very good, and 
certainly an ungraceful one. From his bad 
horsemanship (by improperly checking) he 
brought himself and horse to the ground. He 
then dismounted while the mud was washed 
off the poor animal, but he disdained chang- 
ing his own dress, and appeared at the levee 
afier the parade in his muddy uniform, where 
the Diplomatic Corps and a number of 
sprucely attired strangers had the honor of 
being thus received by him. 


Napoleon was no epicure. He usually 
drank nothing but diluted Chambertin, 
and was no judge of wine. He liked plain 
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dishes — boiled or roast chicken, mutton- 
chops, grilled neck of mutton, haricot- 
beans, or lentils. His table manners were 
not very refined. He would use his finger 
in lieu of fork or spoon, and would dip his 
bread in the sauce, the dish being then 
passed round to guests, who had to dis- 
pense with squeamishness. The bread 
had to be particularly good. He ate fast, 
quitting the table in twelve minutes, and 
leaving Josephine and the company to 
take their time. When he dined alone he 
commonly took only eight or ten minutes. 
Indigestion was the natural consequence 
of this speed, and he had sometimes to 
stretch himself at full length on the carpet 
till the pain abated. He detested physic 
and professed to disbelieve in it, a subject 
of playful discussion with his doctors. 
Constant never knew him obliged to keep 
his bed a whole day. He was very sensi- 
tive to cold, and had fires and warm beds 
nearly all the year. 

He liked the play and the opera, Cor- 
neille being his favorite dramatist. He 
sometimes read a new book, but if he dis- 
liked author or matter, would fling the 
volume into the fire. To speak too well 
of a foreign nation involved this penalty, 
and Constant alleges that he saw Madame 
de Staél’s “ Allemagne ” committed to the 
flames. If he found his valets reading 
novels in the ante-room while waiting for 
his going to bed, he would burn the books, 
telling them they should read something 
better. A valet once tried to snatch a 
volume from the fire, but the emperor 
stopped him, saying, “Let the rubbish 
burn, it is all it deserves.” 

When. important news arrived in the 
middle of the night, Napoleon, on being 
waked up, had all his wits about him, and 
after transacting the business, would fall 
asleep again, but he had some restless 
nights in his Russian campaign. Con- 
stant protests that he was very considerate 
to his servants, and tells an anecdote in 
proof of it. He himself one night, waiting 
for his master’s return, fell asleep in the 
emperor’s chair, with his elbows on the 
table. Napoleon after a while entered 
with Marshal Berthier. The latter was for 
rousing Constant. “Let the poor fellow 
sleep,” said the emperor, “he has been 
kept up I don’t know how many nights.” 
There being no other chair, Napoleon sat 
down on the edge of the bed and con- 
versed with Berthier. After a time, want- 


ing to refer to a map on which Constant’s 
elbow was resting, he gently drew it away, 
but this awoke the valet, who began apol- 
ogizing, but the emperor, smiling, said, 
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“ Monsieur Constant, I am sorry to have 
disturbed you, pray excuse me.” 

How was it that Constant did not ac- 
company so kinda master to Elba? He 
was blamed for it, but his version is this. 
He had agreed to go, and Napoleon gave 
him one hundred thousand francs, bidding 
him bury the money in his small farm 
near Fontainebleau, that it might serve 
for his family. A few days afterwards 
General Bertrand told him the emperor 
had found his accounts one hundred thou- 
sand francs short. Constant explained 
what had passed, but Bertrand came back 
with a message that the emperor had no 
recollection of giving him apresent. Con- 
stant thereupon went and dug up the 
money, finding it after some difficulty and 
in terror lest it should have been stolen. 
Bertrand took the money, but Constant 
was so chagrined at the emperor having 
allowed Bertrand to think he had embez- 
zled the sum, that he sent word to the em- 
peror that he should not accompany him. 
Napoleon sent a message, wishing him to 
go, and offering him three hundred thou- 
sand francs, but Constant was obstinate, 
though no sooner had his master started, 
than he repented staying behind. Con- 
stant adds that the emperor was not 
offended, for on returning from Elba, 
looking over the pension list and seeing 
Corstant’s name, he said he had done 
well to remain in France, and he ordered 
his pension to be increased. Constant 
was not summoned to Paris during the 
Hundred Days, and never saw Napoleon 
again. Whether we accept this version 
or not, it is a pitiful ending to fifteen 
years’ constant intercourse. It seems 
quite possible that Napoleon, in the tu- 
mult of reflections on his fall, had forgot- 
ten the gift made to an old servant whose 
comparative poverty tends to confirm his 
asseverations that he never accepted 
bribes. Constant died in obscurity in 1845. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A CHAT ABOUT JERSEY. 


THE change from England to Jersey is 
amusing and interesting. St. Heliers, the 
town and chief port of the island, has an 
odd touch of the small British colony 
mingled with the air of a French town; 
you notice French names over the shops, 
hear that language spoken in the streets 
and markets, and come upon French peo- 
ple everywhere; while the peasantry re- 
tain well-marked traces in language and 
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habits of their old Norman origin. The 
colonial features present themselves in a 
legislative assembly, called “the States,” 
a government house, a distinct native pop- 
ulation, and a mode of life without bustle 
and rush, but with plenty of ease and 
leisure. 

The scenery has great charms, and is, 
like the isle itself, in miniature; but it 
fascinates all lovers of nature’s beauties. 
The limited extent of the isle may be 
readily comprehended when you find you 
cannot proceed straight on in any diréc- 
tion for ten miles without getting into the 
sea. The climate is more genial, the 
winter milder, shorter, with more sunshine 
and less frost and fog than that of En- 
gland. Life here may be pleasantly easy 
or delightfully indolent, as you prefer. No 
one is ever in haste about anything, un- 
less, perchance, to catch the morning 
steam-packet for England, which starts 
before 8 A.M. This calls on us for some 
little effort, as our custom is to rise late, 
even though few of us squander the mid- 
night oil. 

Society is gay and fond of pleasure, less 
formal and stiff, and with more attractions 
than in most English provincial towns. 
It is formed of the principal Jersey fam- 
ilies, of residents who have migrated from 
England or elsewhere, and of officers of 
the small garrison. Most of the residents 
are retired officers and their families, 
many of whom have passed years under 
tropical suns, and find in this island advan- 
tages of climate and moderate expenses. 
They bring with them many daughters, 
and send their sons away; so young and 
pretty girls are numerous, whereas men 
are scarce, During winter, frequent balls 
and concerts, amateur theatricals and card- 
parties, make time pass in lively fashion. 

May and June are the season for perfect 
enjoyment of the exquisite scenery, which 
isa rare combination of lovely landscapes 
and picturesque coast; grass slopes with 
trees and shrubs, wild flowers, heath, and 
yellow gorse, run down to the bright sea- 
beach ; strangely weird and gloomy cav- 
erns lie hid beneath precipitous cliffs, on 
whose summit sheep browse plentifully, 
while the restless blue sea glitters in the 
sunshine away to the dim outline of the 
coast of Brittany. Then you wander in- 
land, on horseback or on foot, through 
winding lanes shaded by overarching elms, 
and beech, and ilex; down lovely glens, 
where the young growth of foliage, flowers, 





and ferns is in full luxuriance, and the air 
seems so fresh though faintly perfumed. 
We amuse ourselves in summer with 
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picnics and dances, lawn-tennis and cro- 
quet, and occasional race meetings, ath- 
letic sports, and cricket matches. The 
Lawn-tennis Club ground at St. Heliers is 
a favorite resort, especially when a military 
band plays; there you will meet numbers 
of pretty and smartly dressed girls, some 
keen for the game; others inclined rather 
to saunter and show off the last new frock 
or dainty hat, and enjoy tea and talk un- 
der the trees. Jersey must surely be the 
only place in the world where ladies have 
been ordered by law to hold their tongues ; 
history records that this actually occurred 
in the year 1644, when Sir George Car- 
teret, then lieutenant-governor, compelled 
ladies to give substantial security that 
they would not chatter! The effect of 
this ordinance does not appear to have 
been lasting. 

Although the sea is all around and so 
close at hand, there does not exist any fine 
bathing resort. Havre-des-Pas, a mile 
from St. Heliers, is the most frequented 
bathing-place, but, like the harbor, it is 
without water as often as not; the tide 
recedes far, and leaves bare for hours a 
dreary expanse of rocks, sand, and sea- 
weed. There are several good houses ; 
but ugly rows of inferior dwellings destroy 
the appearance of the sea-frontage. It is 
remarkable that noattempt has been made 
to establish a bathing resort along the 
charming stretch of coast between Mont 
Orgueil Castle and Anne Port, where 
nature offers beautiful sites for villas, 
sheltered inlets, and a fine bay of shingle, 
with ample depth of water at all states of 
the tide. Near Anne Port is a Druidical 
monument well worth inspection. 

The old castle of Mont Orgueil stands 
imposingly on a projecting, rocky crest 
high above the sea. Its ancient Norman 
chapel is at times used asa ball-room, and 
the queer old chambers, which used to be 
inhabited by stern warriors and prisoners 
of state, often echo now with cheery 
laughter. This fortress has experienced 
strange vicissitudes ; captured by surprise 
by a French force in the fifteenth century, 
it was twice besieged within a few years, 
and the Freach were expelled. Two cen- 
turies later, Lady de Carteret held the 
castle for King Charles I. against the 
Parliamentarians ; and in the time of the 
Commonwealth, Dean Bandinel and his 
son, prisoners there, attempted a daring 
escape, but died of injuries received 
through falling on the rocks from a rope 
that broke as they descended. The view 
from the summit embraces the white coast 
of Normandy and the spire of Coutances 
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Cathedral; it repays fully the exertion of 
ascent. 

Below the castle, Gorey Common 
stretches along the shore, where excellent 
golf-links, a race-course, and rifle-ranges 
are well frequented at different seasons. 
The game of golf flourishes, and is the 
chief sport of many men with plenty of 
leisure and little occupation, who have 
pitched their tent in the island. 

The town of St. Heliers becomes 
thronged with tourists during the months 
of August and September, and they drive 
on four-horsed chars-d-banc, with guides 
as escort, who blow horns and give the 
usual historical sketches, over the chief 
roads to well-known points, where scenery 
is fine and hostelries tolerable. They visit 
Gréve-de-Lecq and Plemont, renowned for 
steep cliffs, deep caverns, and fine lob- 
sters; Rozel, with its tropical gardens and 
oyster-beds; the pretty village of St. 
Aubins ; and the wild Corbiéres, with its 
lighthouse and dreadful rocks, besides 
dozens of other curious and picturesque 
spots. The cars rattle back towards even- 
ing through the town; the excursionists 
are in a buoyant and songful mood, and 
popular choruses of “ Hail, Columbia,” 
* Britons never, never shall be Slaves,” 
and suchlike, resound in the narrow 
streets. After dinner, the favorite resort 
is the Pavilion, where a music-hall enter- 
tainment and a military band performing 
in prettily illuminated grounds enliven 
the evening. 

A couple of thousaad militiamen, who 
serve without pay under a system of oblig- 
atory universal service, which is not fully 
appreciated by all of them, form the local 
defensive force of the island. There 
exists in addition a large reserve of trained 
men, who could be called out in case of 
emergency. A French force managed to 
effect a landing in 1781, but met with a 
warm reception, and was thoroughly 
routed at the battle of Jersey, when the 
gallant Major Pierson fell at the moment 
of victory. There is much warlike pomp 
on her Majesty’s birthday, when the 
Royal Jersey Militia and the regular 
troops turn out in review order and march 
past, usually on the St. Aubins sands. 
Cocked-hats and plumes career round on 
horseback, carriages filled with gaily 
dressed ladies roll along, and the popu- 
lace presses forward on foot ; a few de joie 
rattles down the thin red line, and a royal 
salute booms from the guns of Elizabeth 
Castle. All the world looks pleased — 


and dusty. 
Elizabeth Castle is an odd pile of build- 
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ings on a low rocky islet near the entrance 
of St. Heliers harbor, and is still occupied 
as a fortress. Its founding was peculiar, 
In the time of Edward VI. the Reforma- 
tion struck deep root in Jersey, and it 
was deemed fit to sell the bells of the 
churches and appropriate the funds thus 
obtained towards improving the defences, 
and specially for the erection. of a castle 
on the islet. 

A quaint ceremony, a relic of feudal 
times, is the opening of the Cour d’Héri- 
tage, which takes place twice a year. The 
bailiff (chief magistrate) and the lieuten- 
ant-governor occupy two central raised 
seats in the royal court, with the 7uraés on 
either side, all being arrayed in red robes, 
Below and facing them sit the crown offi- 
cers, an official known as the dénonciateur, 
who bears a silver-gilt mace, presented to 
the court by King Charles JI.; and off- 
cers of the staff in uniform; whilst feudal 
seigneurs, prévdts, and chefs sergens, ad- 
vocates, and a crowd of ladies, fill up the 
body of the chamber, the approaches to 
which are lined by soldiers bearing hal- 
berds. In the course of the proceedings, 
which are conducted in the French lan- 
guage, the seigneurs have to respond 
when their names are called, the prévéts 
and chefs sergens produce statements of 
revenue for their respective parishes, and 
the advocates are required to renew their 
oaths, The queen’s proclamation for the 
encouragement of virtue and punishment 
of vice is read finally. 

Amongst the ancient laws of Jersey is 
a peculiar form of appeal, which, it is be- 
lieved, had its origin in the time of Rollo, 
first Duke of Normandy, and remains in 
force to this day. When a man finds a 
neighbor encroaching on his property, he 
goes down on his knees, in the presence 
of witnesses, and calis for Rollo’s assist 
ance in these terms: “Ha! Ro! Ha! 
Ro! Ha! Ro! & l’aide mon prince, on me 
fait tort.” Hereupon, all encroachment 
or trespass must be suspended until the 
royal court has deliberated and given judg- 
ment in the matter. The prince held the 
scales of justice ; no subject was to suffer 
a wrong ; an appeal to him was not to be 
in vain. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
PATERFAMILIAS AMERICANUS. 


BY A BRITISH MISOGYNIST. 


Wuy he should ever have left his home 
on the other side of the Atlantic is a que 
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tion contemplative persons will naturally 
ask themselves whenever they may come 
across the American paterfamilias observ- 
ing the manners and cities of Europe after 
the fashion of his countrynen. Whether 
we meet him on the deck of an Atlantic 
liner, or on the Liverpool landing-stage, 
or at Stratford-on-Avon, or at Oxford, or 
at any one of the myriad hoteis he and 
his fellows affect “on this side,” we find 
him in the condition of family drudge. 
At sea, though the horrors of nausea may 
be threatening him, he will first have to 
establish his wife, who will probably be 
less prostrate than himself, in a deck 
chair with due complement of rugs and 
wraps and pillows, and then, having se- 
cured his hat with a pocket-handkerchief 
tied under his chin, to trot up and down 
with his two children, to whom, unhappily 
for him, sea-sickness is a malady unknown. 
After landing he will have to bear the full 
blunt of the customs examination; nego- 
tiations with porters and cabmen will be 
settled hy him unaided ; and all the while 
he will have to carry his wife’s wraps and 
hand-luggage, and to see that Master Mor- 
ton and Miss Maimie do not stray out of 
sight. The offspring of the most progres- 
sive race, and the citizen of the freest 
State on earth, he is individually, when ex 
voyage, a slave of slaves. Uncle Tom, in 
his worst case, bore no heavier fetters 
than his; and Legree, as a slave-driver, 
was no more exacting than the task-master, 
or rather mistress, who keeps the Amer- 
ican husband up to his work while he is 
popularly supposed to be having a good 
time abroad. 

The type of the race I have at this mo- 
ment under consideration is seated at 
breakfast in the many-angled coffee-room 
of the Mitre Hotel at Oxford. At break- 
fast, I say ; but there seems to be little hope 
that he will taste a morsel of the dish of 
eggs and bacon before him till the appe- 
tites of the young ravens on either side 
of him are satisfied. Miss Maimie on the 
right and Master Morton on the left, 
though deprived of the doughnuts and 
crackers and corn-cakes of home, are mak- 
ing good play with the breakfast fare of 
Europe, and keep the hand of their pro- 
genitor steadily employed with the mar- 
malade pot and butter-dish and the bread- 
knife. ‘ Marma” sits well out of the 
range of Master Morton’s arms and legs, 
and has just achieved a pretty good meal 
of eggs smashed up in a tumbler — not a 
pleasant dish to view in process of deglu- 
tition — arrose by a chilling looking com- 
pound of sugar and lemons and a dash 
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of jam. Her face is comely, on the whole ; 
but it is marred somewhat by the undue 
predominance of an expression which 
seems to proclaim that she comes of a 
race born to command. While her hus- 
band is dealing out to Maimie her fifth 
slab of bread and butter and marmalade, 
she takes occasion to warn him that they’ve 
got to get through all these colleges and 
churches and be at the depot by noon. 
How the good man is to eat his break- 
fast and saturate his*being with the sub- 
tle influence commonly supposed to hang 
about this home of learning in so brief 
a time is, I confess, a puzzle to me, 
but then the capacity of Americans for 
getting objects of interest off their minds 
is phenomenal, and I am pretty confident 
that the eyes of the party before me will 
survey every object which, feste the guide- 
book, is worthy of inspection. “ Parpa” 
will read aloud from that amorphous red 
volume, so dear to the American wanderer, 
the remarks bearing on the chapel or the 
library in question, wisely disregarding 
the comments of the doddering old guide 
who has tacked himself on to their train. 
Marma looks on disdainfully, and the few 
remarks she has to make are of a dispar- 
aging nature. Maimie and Morton nat- 
urally regard the whole thing as very poor 
sport, and are with difficulty restrained 
from trespassing on grass-plots or climb- 
ing over choir stalls. Then, when the 
programme and the energies of the party 
are alike exhausted, they will take the cars 
for Stratford-on-Avon, and _ to-morrow’s 
task will be even as yesterday’s. Parpa 
will simulate a public interest in the genius 
of the place and feed his younglings as 
before. Marma will express her opinion 
that the whole location — except, of course, 
the clock-tower built by George W. Childs, 
of Philadelphia—is mean enough; and 
the youngsters, having sampled the sweet- 
stuff of the town, will endorse their 
mother’s verdict. 

The next day will see the pilgrims ex 
route for some other so-called place of 
interest. On the journey paterfamilias 
will give out from the guide-book tit-bits 
of valuable information such as these: 
“About three miles from Brackleby” 
(“ That was the last depot, Marma”’) “is 
the great reservoir which supplies Spin- 
dleton with water. It was made in 1865 
at a cost of three million dollars. It will 
hold fifteen hundred million gallons of 
water, and when full would take nineteen 
days fourteen hours and seven minutes 
to empty itself through the discharge 
gully ;” or, * Five miles further on is the 
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town of Budgebury, a seat of the straw- 
plaiting industry. It employs fifteen hun- 
dred women and children, and has a yearly 
output of seven hundred thousand yards 
of plait, about two-thirds that of Bloggs- 
ville, Pa.” 

The picture given above is merely a 
sample taken at random of the career of 
the American husband on his travels. One 
drawn from his experiences in Switzer- 
land or Germany would give an impres- 
sion almost exactly the same. For the 
term of his wandering martyrdom he will 
know no respite. When in conversation 
with an Englishman he will feign that he 
is enjoying himself, and sometimes will 
vouchsafe a remark in praise of England 
generally, in spite of the frown of hostile 
contradiction on his wife’s brow. He will 
declare that he rather likes the frowsy 
costliness of English country inns, and 
that he feels, while sojourning in one, that 
he is getting some experience of “ye 
lyfe of ye olden time;” and affirm, with- 
out blushing, that he feels quite at home 
in the old country. All this is very won- 
derful ; but not half so wonderful as his 
unvarying patience and sweetness of tem- 
per. He never lets fall a cross word, or 


wrinkles his features by a frown. 
Supposing his home on the other side 


of the Atlantic to be the ideal one re- 
vealed by the American novelist, how he 
must, in spite of his good nature, get to 
hate the foreign land he is driven to trav- 
erse by the imperious decrees of Trans- 
atlantic fashion. Not long ago certain of 
our sages fancied they had discovered in 
the huge hotels of Northumberland Ave- 
nue possible means by which the last trace 
of coolness between John and Jonathan 
might be swept away. Now that the 
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American could find hotel accommodation 
according to his taste, they affirmed, he 
would sojourn in London instead of rush- 
ing off to Paris at once; and, of course, 
the more he saw of us the better he would 
like us. If all our American visitors hap- 
pened to be bachelors, or railway and 
petroleum kings, for whom ordinary trav- 
ellers’ troubles have no existence, this fair 
vision might, perhaps, become a reality; 
but, seeing that the vast majority of our 
cousins come attended by family treas- 
ures like those which gladdened the life 
of my friend of the Crozier, I can only 
pray that they may take some of their 
pleasure in other lands; then this island 
of ours will not be exclusively identified 
with the scene of their pilgrimage of pen- 
ance, and ever after provoke bitter memo- 
ries. Let the Continent at least furnish 
its share of these. 

The fact remains that in America the 
male sex has fallen e# d/oc under the same 
domination which vexed the lives of Soc- 
rates and Marlborough and Rob Roy 
Macgregor. American husbands — good- 
natured, tender-hearted fellows as they 
are — have knotted the scourge for their 
own backs, and riveted the fetters on their 
own limbs. At a first glance they may 
not seem to be deserving of much sym- 
pathy; but we must remember that men 
are born heirs of misfortune. The spoil- 
ing of the gentler sex in America is nota 
thing of yesterday; and my friend of the 
Crozier, I fancy, is suffering for the sins 
of his predecessors. His fate is the fate 
of Charles I. and Louis XVI., the burden 
he will have to carry through life is his 
sinister birthright; and surely as great a 
measure of sympathy is due to him as to 
either of these unfortunate monarchs. 





THE Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan (vol. xvi., Part 2) contains a number of 
specimens of Aino folk-lore translated literally 
by Mr. Batchelor, whose name is already 
known in connection with Aino studies. Mr. 
Meik, a civil engineer, employed by the Jap- 
anese government to travel round the Is‘and 
of Yezo to advise as to the most suitable sites 
for the construction of harbors, describes his 
journey. He draws attention to the diurnal 
inequality of the tides on the Yezo coasts. 
This amounts to three feet at spring-tides 
along the south-east coast, the maximum rise 
of a spring-tide being six feet, while the range 
of an ordinary spring-tide is about four and 





a half feet. The lowest tide at new and full 
moon occurs about 10 A.M., and the second 
daily tide reaches a minimum about three days 
and a half before new and full moon, or at the 
change of tides. On the south-east coast this 
minimum afternoon tide occurs about 6 P.M., 
and only registers a few inches, while on the 
west coast there is practically only one tide in 
the twenty-four hours for four days before and 
one day after new and full moons, and during 
this period the tide takes sixteen hours to rise 
and eight to fall. Mr. Parker discourses in 
his usual very learned way on the Chinese and 
Annamese languages. 
Nature. 
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| ig 1890 THE LIVING AGE emers upon its Soniye ear. 
Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancel 

dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 
many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin:; 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


or Kent, Presi- 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 


Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodicz! Literature, and from the pens of 


The F'oremost Living Writers. 


_ The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature. 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, whi'e 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OPiInNnions. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


“He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science, and bringing between the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to —_ up with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made a for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of feenns abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New-York Evangelist. 

“It holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.” — The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

“ Unlike the majority of magecines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . It loses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“ As it grows older it grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
It is in the pe oe and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“There may be some things better than THE LIv- 
ING AGE, but ifso we have not seenthem. . For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“Tt is edite1 with rare discrimination and tact, and 
admirably combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys o1 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can be made than 
in subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.”— Hartford 
Courant. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
,—~ om is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 

‘ashville, 


““Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The readers miss 
yy little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal, 


“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that ih never 


offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“Tt is one of the indispensable literary publications 
of the day. . To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“Tt maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.” — 
North-Carolina Presbyt , Wilmington. 

“Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselyes well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“Tn this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 


It is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of oar vivacious American montblies, a 
subscriber will find himself in commana of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For $10.50, Tux Livine Az and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE Liv- 
Inc AGE and Scribner's Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Phe Churchman, New York, says:— 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photo; hh, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a yg reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and yoy 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes h, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare ite and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, ppbecorhy. science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished ——— The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
In the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
8 g' 








of the tim 
The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer lbrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
Ing Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald. Roster, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in zee. but in merit. . Bi 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here, 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . 1t furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
ens If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.” 


The Christian Advocate, New York pomp: — 
“It press its age, and the affection which it has 
ed. 


The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 
liebe is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 


The fiping Church, Chicago, oes = 

“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much meray ‘ood 
reading be gt for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livinc AcE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Llrvine AcE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outs de the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“Tf one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectua) 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THe Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The Abany fopue says: — 4 
“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 


ly appearance advantages over its 


monthly rivals. 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.’ 


The Montreal Gazette oe it is 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self toa | ag temptation to pause and read 
some suggest ve or striking essay, sketch, or ™m. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
«hy literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

* Whatever is not knewn and published by the edit. 
ors of THE Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tuz Livine AcE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that.we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“The cheapest m ine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt 0s 

“ The oldest and the best.” 


gives it certain 
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